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THE MAJOR EDWARD J. BOWES 


Collection of 
IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 


Sold by order of the executor of the estate and by order of a 


New York Educational Institution. 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 
November | at 8 P. M. 


OLD MASTERS 


The “Gary” Raeburn JOHN LAMONT OF LAMONT 
The “Quinn” El Greco..CHRIST DRIVING THE MONEY-CHANGERS FROM THE TEMPLE 


Rembrandt (Valentiner, No. 84) : HEAD OF AN OLD MAN 


Monet PRINTEMPS A GIVERNEY 
IN. FSi csucixdnndinnuices - oop wai anig aig MMA oeeagin hed bande oy ame a tad MAISON SOUS LA NEIGE 
ME sh gc oh Scat sca cic nce - ap :. MOSQUEE A ALGER and PECHES and ENVIRONS DE CAGNES 
Sisley.......... LE LOING ET LES COTEAUX DE SAINT-NICAISE and LE CANAL DE LOING 


Van Gogh (J. B. de la Faille, No. 368) FEMME DANS UN JARDIN 
Forain RRR ee EM ALTE IM UNE ON er 


SCULPTURE BY 
Degas - Daumier 


Also works by Chirico, Daumier, Degas, Derain, Fantin-Latour, Goya, Modigliani, Picasso, 
Rivera, Romney, Sargent, Vilaminck, and oiher noted painters of the Eighteenth, Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries. 


Illustrated deluxe catalog $1.00 


Descriptive circular free on request. 


EXHIBITION 


STARTING OCTOBER 28TH 
Daily, 10-6 until sale 


KENDE GALLERIES at GIMBEL BROTHERS 


Broadway at 33rd Street 11th Floor New York 1, New York 












PEYTON BOSWELL 


Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Rented Art 


B‘* IN THE DAYS of the Great Depression, the National 
Society of Painters, Sculptors and Gravers fought a gal- 
lant battle to force the organizers of exhibitions to pay a 
nominal rental fee to the participating artists—arguing that 
painters and sculptors were the only artists entertaining the 
public for free. Tibbett, Wigman and Heifetz performed for 
the customary concert fee, but the fine artists were expected, 
because it had become almost a tradition, to display their 
work for the sake of prestige and the then forlorn hope of 
a sale, somewhat after the fashion of the breeder of a par- 
ticularly fine boar entering a state fair. The Dicest was 
among those on the side of the artists, led by Edith Gregor 
Halpert of the Downtown Gallery. But the timing, or some- 
thing, was wrong. The artists lost, the Society was practically 
disbanded, and the issue faded into the twilight of lost causes. 
That is, until the other day.° 

Shortly after Encyclopaedia Britannica put on exhibition 
twelve paintings for which it is paying a rental fee of $200 
per picture, came the announcement of important revisions 
and additions to the rules governing the 1947 La Tausca Art 
Competition, causing the extension of the closing date for 
entry blanks by the 100 invited artists from Oct. 15 to Nov. 1. 
Commented Ernest B. Heller, president of La Tausca Pearls 
—Heller-Deltah Company, sponsor of the contest: 

“These changes have been made with a view to providing 
artists with fuller financial security and more equitable re- 
ward for their participation in the national competitions. One 
hundred dollars will be awarded to every artist selected by 
the Invitation Jury, who enters a painting in the competition. 
This will be, in effect, a rental fee for the exhibition of the 
painting for one year. Artists who win the first six prizes, 
however, will not be eligible for this award, neither will 
those whose paintings are ‘sold during the exhibition, or those 
whose paintings are not owned by the artist.” 

The clause on reproduction rights has also been amended. 
The sponsor continues to hold advertising rights on the first 
six winners, but instead of the blanket $150 for the reproduc- 
tion of other works, the company will conduct individual 
negotiations with the artists as a more just arrangement. 

Mr. Heller states that these changes have been made as a 
| result of discussions with and suggestions from artists, critics, 
» museums and gallery directors. Undoubtedly one potent in- 
| fluence was an open letter from Edith Halpert, who, acting 
_ as agent for 17 of the 100 invited artists pointed out these 

specific inequities existing for the artist in the present indus- 
_ try-sponsored art competitions, 
| Mrs. Halpert had asked: “Is industry supporting art, or 
| is art supporting industry?” Mr. Heller answered her like a 
' true sportsman, insured the success of his exhibtion and ad- 
vanced the economic equality of fine artists. 


American Art Week 


am Ach YEAR, at this time, the American Artists Professional 
League, the nation’s largest artist-society, launches one 
of its most valuable enterprizes for the encouragement of 
Native art—American Art Week. In this function, the League 
goes to the grass-roots of U. S. art production, acting as a 
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central control tower for the staging of local sales exhibitions 
in every state and most of the possessions. This gesture is 
democratic in that each town or city is left free to solve its 
cewn problems, beyond any taint of bureau politics. The 
League, a non-exhibiting organization directed by honest, 
sincere leaders, gives focal direction, awards prizes to those 
state chapters which best perform the function for which they 
were created. 

That Americans react to this type of public enterprise 
is proved by the brilliant record of. American Art Week 
during the past 16 years. Original works of art are exhibited 
in museums, clubs and store windows, people meet artists 
who are their neighbors, artists discover that their neighbors 
respond when they are exposed, without condesension, to the 
beauty of paint and stone. The radio is utilized to show that 
bare walls indicate bare minds. It is all very basic, and the 
League demonstrates that the shortest distance between two 
points is co-operation. 


Humor on the Right 


O™ OF THE SUREST WAYS to make a radical out of the 
average intelligent American is for the ultra-conservative 
to parade his stubborn status quo in public, ungarbed even 
by a modicum of commonsense. Sometimes, though, the situa- 
tion is saved by the pearl of unconscious humor as when the 
Baltimore American the other day attacked the State Depart- 
ment’s collection of modern American painting, picked by 
Leroy Davidson and now on exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum before going abroad. Said the American: “The 
State Department, which officially is refusing to compromise 
with international Communism, is currently sponsoring an 
art exhibition which features the work of left-wing painters 
who are members of Red Fascist organizations.” 

The whole article appeared to have been composed on the 
typewriter of a babe in art circles. Much was made of the 
fact that William Gropper was discovered among the 45 ex- 
hibitors. Now, everybody alon: 57th Street knows that Grop- 
per is a Communist, sincere enough to use his own name. 
We respect him for his honesty, and chuckle at the fact that 
his prices are among the highest in the current market. 
Even with inflated wages, no taxi-driver or bricklayer could 
afford a Gropper message to the masses. 

Honored by several vitriolic attacks in the Daily Worker 
and the now defunct Art Front, this writer cannot hope ever 
te be labelled even a pale parlor pink. Logically, therefore. 
il appeals to his cracker-barrel sense of humor that the Com- 
munists would trade ten William Groppers for one Maxfield 
Parrish. Though the comrades would like to forget, we remem- 
ber the candy-box chromos in the Soviet Pavillion at the 
New York World’s Fair, the year of the Stalin-Hitler Pact 
and the Communist diatribes against President Roosevelt as 
“a war monger.” 

If the conservative press wants to attack the State Depart- 
ment’s collection of modern art, let them assign somebody 
who knows a little about art affairs. Let these paintings be 
judged as good or bad art. 

* * * 

Due to delay in the mails the Dicest report on the new 
Southeastern Annual, opening Oct. 15 at the High Museum 
in Atlanta, will appear next issue. Robert Philipp and Editor 
Boswell acted as jurors. 
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LOAN EXHIBITION 
PAINTINGS 


LINTOTT 


Arranged by Marie Sterner 


October 22 - November 16 


FRENCH and COMPANY 


210 EAST 57th STREET, N. Y. C 


PAINTINGS BY 
CHANNING 


HARE 


October 22 - November 9 


MARGARET BROWN 


GALLERY 
240-A Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


JOHN NICHOLSON 


GALLERY 
(current exhibition) 


FRENCH PAINTINGS 


SISLEY 
CAZIN 
COURBET 
JONGKIND MONET 
LEPINE MILLET 


69 EAST 57th STREET, N. Y. C. 
SECOND FLOOR 


BOUDIN 
COROT 


HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


Old and Modern 


Paintings 


1 EAST 57th ST. * NEW YORK 


WATERCOLORS and PEN-PRESSIONS 


» PHIL MAY 
October 15 - 30 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
15 Vanderbilt Ave. ay. C. 


THE ART DIVEST is published by The Art 
Digest, iInc.; Peyton Boswell, dJr., President; 
Marcia Hopkins, Secretary. Semi-monthly October 
to May, inclusive; monthly June, July, August and 
September. Editor, Peyton Boswell, Jr.; Associate 
Editors, Josephine Gibbs, Ben Wolf; Business Man- 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Creative Confusion 

Sm: I do not know where or under 
what circumstances in your review of 
“Creative Art Associates” Exhibition at 
the Riverside Museum, you conceived the 
idea that this group was the “third strike” 
of the League of Present Day Artists. Suf- 
fice it to say the League of Present Day 
Artists is still a very much alive organi- 
zation with a terrific calendar of activi- 
ties including a summer show at the A.C.A. 
Gallery for 1947, an annual in 1946 and 
another in 1947 and many rotary exhibi- 
tions all over the country to say nothing 
of recently increasing its membership by 
thirty artists, some of whom are repre- 
sented in leading American Art Museums. 

We have, as Alden Jewell, art critic of 
the N. Y. Times, stated in the January 
1946 review of our annual at the River- 
side Museum, “passed through various 
vicissitudes, but seem to be emerging now 
as an organization of more crystallized 
purpose. This I should say is the best 
show put on, the ensemble effect is spir- 
ited and progressive.” 

Therefore, with apologies to a great 
American, I wish to state that your re- 
port of our demise has been greatly ex- 
aggerated, for in truth under my chair- 
manship, and the valuable assistance of 
a very alert, youthful and progressive 
council and membership, I am quite cer- 
tain that the League of Present Day Art- 
ists is going to remain upon the Ameri- 
can Art scene for some time to come. 

—LEO QuUANCHI, Chairman, League of 
Present Day Artists. 

Ed.: Judith Kaye Reed merely said “a 
third group seceded to become the Cre- 
ative Art Associates.” Please re-read. 


Appreciation 
Sm: Thanks for the splendid coverage 
you gave this year’s exhibition of “Paint- 
ings of the Year.” The article by Jo Gibbs, 
Ralph Pearson’s column, Ben Wolf’s grand 
approach and your good editorial gave all 
of us a desire to do even better next year. 
I also liked immensely the cover. 
—ROoLAND MCKINNEY, Director, Pepsi- 
Cola Annual Art Competition. 


To the Point 


Sir: On the subject of your comment 
on the “Atom bomb” picture and the pic- 
ture itself, nuts! 

—JOSEPHINE PAppocK, New York. 


Information Wanted 

Sir: I have been requested to find out 
all that I can about Willy Levin, a pic- 
ture of whose sculpture of Jeptha’s Daugh- 
ter was shown with an article in the Art 
Digest for April 1, 1937. I wonder if you 

or your readers could help me. 
—HarrRIET BAILEY, Director of Art, 
Univ. of Delaware, Newark, Del. 


Irony and Corn 
Sir: I read with a great deal of enjoy- 
ment your recent comment under the 
heading “Fourteen Are Called.” The deft 
irony of the first two paragraphs is only 
equaled by the last, which to me demon- 
strates the proper use of “corn.” 
—JAMES CHILLMAN, Jr., Director, 
Houston Museum of Fine Art. 


Right vs. Left 
mr: Count me as one of the avid read- 
ers of the spirited and intensely interest- 
ing discussions on Conservative vs. Modern 
Art, championed by Evelyn Marie Stuart 
and Ralph Pearson, respectively. 
—EVERETT Scrocin, Seattle, Wash. 


ager, Edna Marsh; Circulation Manager, Marcia 
Hopkins; Advertising Manager, H. George Burnley. 

Entered as second class matter Oct. 15, 1930, 
at the post office in New York, N. Y., under 
the act of March 3, 1879. Subscriptions: United 
States, $4.00 per year; Canada, $4.40; Foreign, 


RECENT WATERCOLORS 
By 
ALLEN INGLES 


PALMER 


Until October 26 


GALLERIES 


MILC 108 W. 57 ST. 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


SCENES OF THE APOCALYPSE 


ANDRE GIRARD 


October 28 - November 16 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 East 57th Street 


Paintings by A. S. 


BAYLINSON 


{ 
Through November 7 


LAUREL GALLERY e 48 E. 57, N. Y. 
PLaza 8-2581 


EMIL 


GANSO 


OCT. 21-NOV. 13 


WEYHE GALLERY 


794 LEXINGTON AV. (Bet. 61 & 62 Sts.) N.Y.C. 


SANTA MONICA 
ART OCT. 12-20 
GALLERY | Recent Paintings by 


1133 OLIVE and GEORGE 


THIRD stTREET| BARKER 


RECENT PAINTINGS 
LISA 


MANGOR 
ACA 


61-63 EAST 57th STREET, N. Y. C. 


Oct. 21-Nov. 2 


$4.40; single copies, 35 cents. Not responsible 
for unsolicited manuscripts or photographs. Pre- 
vious issues listed in The Art Index. Editorial 
and Advertising Office, 116 East 59th St., New 
York 22, New York. Telephone VOlunteer 5-3570. 
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David Garrick and Wife: HoGARTH 


Hogarth, Constable, Turner—England’s Great Trio—Visit Chicago 


By C. J. Bulliet 

A CORRECTIVE, long overdue, for Amer- 
ica’s orgy of indulgence in the art of 
France, is supplied in the exhibition of 
“Masterpieces of English Painting,” 
which opened Oct. 15 at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, whence it moves on 
after two months to New York’s Metro- 
politan Museum. 

William Hogarth, John Constable and 
J. M. W. Turner, each in abundance, 


Calais Pier: JosEPH M. W. TURNER 


constitute the show. The paintings are 
loaned by the British Government from 
its museums, including the personal col- 
lection of King George VI. Most of them 
never before have been out of England, 
and none across the Atlantic. 

The exhibition is the outcome of a 
conversation a year ago between Chaun- 
cey McCormick, president of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, and Lord Halifax, 
then British Ambassador in Washing- 
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ton. Mr. McCormick suggested what a 
fine thing it would be if the British Gov- 
ernment would send to Chicago an ex- 
hibition: comparable with the one the 
Italian Government sent over in 1939 
(which got back home just in time to 
escape disasters of war) and the French 
show of 1941, David to Matisse. 

The British exhibition, now revealed, 
lives up to the enthusiastic expectations 
into which Mr. McCormick and Lord 
Halifax succeeded in talking each other. 


Constable’s The Hay Wain is the cli- 
max. The painting was cleaned and re- 
framed after being hidden during the 
war years to escape German bombings. 
All the “brown” that partially eclipsed 
its power in the eyes of pre-war tour- 
ists is gone. Looking at it now, at the 
Art Institute, the visitor can under- 
stand the sensation it created in the 
Paris Salon of 1824, leading Delacroix, 
a few days before the opening of the 
Salon, to repaint his own Massacre of 
Scio, and inspiring a whole generation 
of young French painters. They went 
into the environs of Paris and the Bar- 
bizon School was born. 


Hogarth’s series, Marriage a la Mode 
in six episodes, comes up with a distinc- 
tion equally surprising to those who 
know the prints, and his portrait of 
David Garrick and His Wife would win 
honors in any modern show the world 
over. Some of the grotesque faces in 
Hogarth’s Calais Gate would not be 
scorned in a gallery of the best of 
George Grosz. 


The marvelous atmosphere of Turner, 


~ 


od 





Self-Portrait: WILLIAM HOGARTH 


over sea and land, in the cleaned pic- 
tures, is not inferior to the best that 
Monet afterward did by application of 
Helmholtz’s theories of light to the in- 
stinctive inventions of the Englishman. 
Turner, indeed, has the edge, since he 
has the art to hide artifice, too often 
obtrusive in Monet and Pissarro. In 
some of the Turners, too, is a sugges- 
tion that he should be placed in the 
pantheon of the high gods of Surreal- 
ism. Again, there is mysticism without 
apparent conscious effort. 

All this and more in the show is tonic 
in the matter of art appreciation as it 
manifests itself throughout America. 
Since the Barbizons, particularly Corot 
and his forest trees, which aroused the 
enthusiasm of our Civil War million- 
aires and eclipsed our Hudson River 
School, American art buyers and Amer- 
ican painters have been pretty much 
dominated by the French—Monet and 
his Impressionism, Cézanne and _ his 
Post-Impressionism, and Matisse and 
his Modernism. Our painters have paint- 


Sun Rising Through Vapor: JOSEPH M 


ed American landscapes and portraits 
pretty much after the “isms” of the 
French and not as observed through 
their own eyes. 

Constable, in contrast, an admirer of 
the Dutch landscape painters, very 
much in vogue in England in his day, 
painted English scenery when he took 
up his brushes, instead of imitation 
Holland. It was this new note that 
caught the eye of Delacroix and Geri- 
cault. The enthusiasm of the French, at 
first imitative, was modified to do for 
the French forests what Constable had 
done for the English. 

Hogarth, before Constable, had gone 
John Bull truculently and more con- 
sciously. English portraiture in his day 
was descended from the German Hol- 
bein at the court of Henry VIII and the 
Dutch Van Dyck, favorite of Charles I. 
Grand manner became petty manner- 
isms, through Sir Peter Lely, and then 
to the pompous William Kent, arbiter 
of taste in painting and in architecture 
when Hogarth was growing up. Kent’s 


. W. TURNER 





Leaping Horse: JOHN CONSTABLE 


one remembered achievement is the 
mediocre statue of Shakespeare in 
Westminister Abbey. 

Hogarth developed an ever-increasing 
contempt for Kent and his “isms,” de- 
veloped out of Van Dyck, Rubens and 
the Italian painters. A still more viru- 
lent detestation for cultural things 
foreign arose out of his observance of 
the kowtowing of London society to the 
singers the German Handel imported 
from Italy for London opera, particu- 
larly the artificial male sopranos. In 
1724, Hogarth, at 27, lampooned this 
lionizing in a set of plates he engraved, 
called The Talk of the Town. The series 
was a prelude to A Harlot’s Progress, 
The Rake’s Progress and Marriage a la 
Mode. 

More immediately, it inspired John 
Gay to write A Begger’s Opera on the 
same subject, produced in 1728. Ho- 
garth and Gay became friends and fel- 
low fighters for John Bullism. 

Like most savage innovators, Ho- 
garth was unpopular in academic cir- 
cles, being regarded as a_ vulgarian. 
Kent, now all but forgotten, was pre- 
ferred for a century following Hogarth’s 
death. 

Constable experienced similar cold- 
ness, though not so savage nor so pro- 
longed. The Hay Wain, exhibited in 
London at the Royal Academy in 1821, 
created no excitement. It had to await 
recognition of the French in the Salon 
of 1824. A Frenchman bought it, and 
it remained in Paris until 1838, when, 
its importance having been recognized, 
it was bought back for London. 

Turner, third of the trio in the British 
show at the Art Institute, was annoyed 
by being compared, to Turner’s disad- 
vantage, with Claude Lorraine. When 
he bequeathed his pictures to the Na- 
tion, eventually, he willed that his Sun 
Rising Through Vapor and Dido Build- 
ing Carthage should be hung in per- 
petuity beside Claude’s Marriage of 
Isaac and Rebecca and Embarkation of 
the Queen of Sheba. He was confident 
he would not come out second best in 
the eyes of posterity. 

Just what is happening to the “in 
perpetuity” clause in Turner’s will 
while Sun Rising Through Vapor is in 
America, I wouldn’t know. 
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Unusual Masters 


THE FIRST EXHIBITION ever held in the 
John Nicholson Gallery is now on view, 
consisting of French paintings, 19th 
century works with the exception of a 
few Laurencins. Not alone are there 
important names attached to these can- 
vases, but there are important exam- 
ples of characteristic work ky these 
eminent artists. Yet the particular fea- 
ture of the collection is the number of 
unusual types of work not associated 
with familiar names. 

An example of this unexpected depar- 
ture from usual performance is Bou- 
din’s painting of cows in a meadow. It 
is true, one of his limpid skies stretches 
over them, but the placid, shining 
beasts seem surprised themselves not to 
find a ship or a distant sail on the 
horizon. 

Corot is variously represented from 
an early Italian landscape, apparently 
painted with the fine brush the artist 
later discarded, through a series of later 
landscapes in his more familiar style. 
Le Grand Chene au Bord des Lagunes 
and the silvery vista of Le Matin au 
Bord des Marais are examples of his 
great period of landscape painting be- 
fore his popularity led him to pot 
boilers. 

A splendid Courbet, Portrait de Mme. 
L., is painted with a smooth, shapely 
touch, yet attaining the solidity and 
force of his later heavier impasto. It 
is a remarkable characterization. 

A rugged portrait of William Morris 
Hunt by Millet, recalls the close asso- 
ciation of the two men. Millet has given 
something of the brusqueness of his 
peasant types to Hunt, which seems as- 
tonishingly removed from our concep- 
tion of him. Among the expected in- 
clusions, there is a portrait of the usual 
red headed girl by Henner and a num- 
ber of excellent canvases by Cazin, an 
artist too little appreciated at the pres- 
ent moment. 

A tenuous Matinee sur le Seine by 
Monet, a number of characteristic can- 
vases by Boudin and Jongkind and can- 
vases by Sisley, Lepine, Michel are other 
items in the exhibition. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 





Rev. Thomas Hiscox: RoBErRT FEKE. Lent by Countess Szechenyi 


Robert Feke, Who Waits 200 Years for a Show 


EVEN THE CASUAL STROLLER on 8th 
Street should be able to go into the 
Whitney Museum, inspect the 30 paint- 
ings hanging in the ground floor gal- 
leries, and emerge with a feeling of 
wonder and pride of heritage. Robert 
Feke, our first important artist, is hav- 
ing his first one-man show, some 200 
years after he and his work flourished 
in the Colonies. These sensitive, indi- 


Isaac Royall and Family: Ropert FEKE. Lent by Harvard to the Whitney 
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vidual and individualized portraits, un- 
deniably American, would beguile their 
beholders in any circumstances. The 
fact that they are the work of a self- 
taught artist who pre-dated Copley, 
Stuart, Reynolds and Gainsborough 
make them doubly fascinating. 

There is little that is a matter of rec- 
ord on the life of this gifted artist, 
designated Robert the Painter by the 
Reverend Henry Wilder Foote who pub- 
lished the standard work on Feke in 
1930, to distinguish him from his father, 
Robert the Preacher, and his great- 
grandfather, Robert the Emigrant. Even 
his birthplace and date, Oyster Bay, 
1705, are a matter of family legend. 
He is thought to have followed the sea 
as a young man, painted most of the 
60-odd pictures surely attributed to him 
(only a dozen of which are signed and 
dated) in the ten-year period of 1740- 
50, and disappeared, presumably to die 
in Bermuda or Barbados, at the age of 
45 or 46. For more than 100 years even 
his name disappeared from view and his 
pictures, including the signed ones, were 
attributed to other, more fashionable 
artists, usually Copley. 

An early self-portrait, rendered with 
the sensitivity that was to character- 
ize much of his later work, tallies with 
a contemporary description recorded in 
the journal of a Scotsman, Dr. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, who was much im- 
pressed by Feke in Newport in 1744, 
as “the most extraordinary genius ever 
I knew, for he does pictures tolerably 

[Please turn to page 30] 
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Welcome Home: Jack LEVINE. Second Prize of $700 


The Armor Must Change: BRADLEY WALKER TOMLIN. 1st Mention and $400 
8 


Carnegie Surveys 
Current U. S. Painting 


THAT ONE CAN BE AWARE, and yet not fully re- 
alize, the extent to which the center of the art 
world has shifted in a brief time is fully demon- 
strated by Carnegie’s famous annual, Painting in 
the United States, 1946. Here is a truly balanced 
show, and suddenly it looks very conservative in 
spots. It isn’t that the modernists are neglected 
—they are not only well represented, but took 
most of the prizezs. It just seems longer than it 
actually is since they have commingled with so 
many traditional portraits, landscapes and still 
lifes. Also, the primitives and the out-and-out 
surrealists are given more attention than in any 
other large exhibition I have seen in the past 
year. 

The key to the awards, which are quite start- 
ling in relation to the show as a whole, may be 
found in a small, simple canvas by the juror 
representing the middle - of - the- road. Vaughn 
Flannery has moved with the times and stepped 
several paces to the left. 


One is deprived of the natural impulse to quib- 
ble about the first prize. Karl Knaths, veteran 
Provincetown modernist, has received fewer for- 
mal honors than he deserves, and his Gear—an 
economical, composite abstraction of a segment 
of a fishing village, with a fine design properly 
accentuated by harmonious color—presents an 
excellent opportunity for rectifying this situa- 
tion (see cover). 


Jack Levine’s Welcome Home, which won sec- 
ond prize, created quite a stir when it was shown 
in New York last season. It lacks Levine's vi- 
brant pre-war color, but it is a well organized 
picture representing his rapier-sharp satire at 
its best. Social satire is also a first considera- 
tion in the third prize, Gropper’s Don Quixote 
No. 1—swift in movement and message, if a 
little thin as “pure painting.” 

Bradley Walker Tomlin, whose The Armor 
Must Change was lent by Ben Wolf to win first 
honorable mention, presents, as always, a fine 
abstraction in perfect taste, but this one also 
indicates some rather exciting changes in style. 
It is higher in key than usual, freer, and the em- 
phasis is fluid movement rather than solidity. 
Burchfield epitomizes spring in Cherry Blossom 
Snow, awarded second honorable mention—one 
of the huge nature fantasies depicting the four 
seasons which were recently re-worked and de- 
veloped from sketches done in 1917-18. Sidney 
Laufman’s In the Woods, third honorable men- 
tion, is marked by depth created through a 
strong design of tree trunks. 


It begins to look as though no prize jury feels 
it has done its duty without a nod in the direc- 
tion of Max Weber, who received fourth hon- 
orable mention for his effectively linear carica- 
ture of Wind Orchestra. 

Although some well-known artists seem poor- 
ly represented this year (among. them Marsh, 
Bosa, Shahn, Thon and Kleinholz), a consider- 
ably larger number offer good to superior ex- 
amples of their work. In Rooms for Tourists 
Hopper invests a prosaic subject with romance 
by drenching it in genuine moonlight—a distin- 
guished canvas, as is Kuniyoshi’s pale, pensive 
and gracefully posed girl who Walks Within the 
Ruins. Wayman Adams’ Falstaffian portrait of 
Dean Meeks is just about to speak, burst out 
laughing, or both. Sheeler’s austere, pearly Wa- 
ter Power has already received Chicago’s Harris 
prize. 

Franklin Watkins, John Carroll and Gladys 
Rockmore Davis display three appealing rendi- 
tions of childhood, all excellent and as different 
one from the other as are two monumental fig- 
ure paintings, The Family by Corbino and Muse 
of the Western World by Berman. The thought- 
ful, salon-sized Moon is Holding Water by 
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Xavier Gonzalez and Zoltan Sepeshy’s intricately 
composed Summer Water have admirable crafts- 
manship as well as part of a title in common. 
George Grosz sees Peace as a small, grim fig- 
ure emerging from a nightmare of world devas- 
tation—as frightening and gripping as it is 
beautifully painted. Evergood, too, turns design 
and technique into bitter comment on this far 
from best of all possible worlds in The Inde- 
structibles. A spacious, gracious dream-interior 
with figures by Pittman, an engaging little en- 
tertainer by Shinn, a poignant Pagliacci by 


Lintott and a moonlight buggy-ride in spring. 


by Davey cast mitigating backward glances of 
nostalgic charm. The late John Steuart Curry’s 
fluid and panoramic Valley of the Wisconsin in 
Autumn color is dated 1946. It makes one realize 
the tragedy of his early death. 


The non-prizewinning abstractionists have 
come through handsomely with some of their 
best work, led by Stuart Davis, George L. K. 
Morris, Balcomb Greene, Werner Drewes and 
Carl Holty, while Charles Howard, Xceron and 
Steve Wheeler contribute smaller but arresting 
canvases. Feininger’s pale, lyrical Moon in Dusk 
is in a class by itself. 


Grandma Moses is still dowager queen of the 
primitives, Louise Pershing again provides a 
chuckle, and Margaret Stark leads the decora- 
tive whimsey-fantasy school. For those who 
missed it in technicolor, here is Albright’s origi- 
nal Picture of Dorian Grey. 

Purists to the contrary and notwithstanding, 
Dali’s Apotheosis of Homer:(Diurnal Dream of 
Gala) will probably be number one on the sur- 
realist list with the general public, but special 
honors are deserved by Kurt Seligmann, Kay 
Sage and Leon Kelly. 


For an all-invited exhibition there are an un- 
usual number of names that are new to me, and 
whose work ranges from the arch-conservative 
to the experimental and from competence to 
creative promise or performance. Among the 
latter is a native Pittsburgher, Richard E. Wil- 
liams, whose satirical The Whirl sticks in the 
mind and calls for more for comparison, and 
Abe Weiner, whose surreal Disintegration looks 
like the accomplished work of a veteran painter. 


There are dozens of other paintings which 
should be cited as notable or pleasurable for 
many reasons. Just a few of these are by Ratt- 
ner, John Rogers Cox, John Koch, Farnsworth, 
Brook, Francesco Di Cocco, Sidney Gross, Frede 
Vidar, Kenneth Callahan, Nordfeldt, Zerbe, Har- 
riton, Breinin, Peirce, Sample, Tully Filmus 
and Andrew Wyeth. 

The avant garde and those of the younger 
generation now accustomed to more exciting 
fare will find that there are some dull spots in 
Painting in the United States, 1946, but at least 
as many more people will be gratified to find 
that all sanity has not left art after all. Car- 
negie’s aim is to present all sides, not just those 
foremost at the moment and this has been ad- 
mirably accomplished. Unlike everywhere else 
in the country, there is plenty of meat here for 
everyone.—Jo GIBBS. 


Plans of the Academy 


Something new will have been added to the 
National Academy’s 121st Annual when the first 
half of the exhibition opens in January. Hobart 
Nichols, president, explains that the two-part 
exhibition plan is “frankly an experiment in 
policy with better exhibitions as an objective.” 


The first half of the show—for oils and sculp- 
ture only—is to be an open exhibition for mem- 
bers and non-members. It will be juried and the 
usual Academy prizes awarded. A special room 
will be set aside for watercolors and etchings 
by members. The second half of the exhibition, 
opening in March, will be confined to members’ 
work only. New cash awards may be made. 
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In the Woods: SIDNEY LAUFMAN. 3rd Mention and $200 


Cherry Blossom Snow: CHARLES BURCHFIELD. 2nd Mention and $300 


Wind Orchestra: Max WEBER. 4th Mention and $100 
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Night Fall: N. C. WYETH 


The Wyeth Family Honors Its Sire 


A UNIQUE EXHIBITION will be offered 
New York this month when pictures by 
the six painting members of the Wyeth 
Family—a son, two daughters and three 
pupil sons-in-law—will hang side by 
side with a selection of their famous 
father’s work, in a memorial exhibition 
to the late N. C. Wyeth at Portraits, 
Inc., from Oct. 22 to Nov. 9. Few Ameri- 
can artists have ever had so fitting a 
memorial as this living tribute to the 
beloved illustrator and painter, for not 
since the days of Charles Willson Peale 
has a painter endowed his children with 
such a rich heritage of creative achieve- 
ment. 

There are six painters in the Wyeth 
clan—Henriette, the eldest daughter, 
who is widely known as a portrait 
painter; her husband, Peter Hurd; Caro- 
lyn, the second daughter, who is also 
married to an artist, Francesco Delle 
Donne; Andrew, the brilliant youngest 
child; and John McCoy, who joined the 


Winter, 1946: ANDREW WYETH. On View 


family when he went to study with 
N. C. at his school in Chadd’s Ford and 
remained to marry a third daughter, 
Ann, a talented composer. Another son, 
Nathaniel, a research inventor for Du 
Pont, is married to poet Caroline Pyle, 
who is, in turn, a niece of N. C.’s cele- 
brated teacher, illustrator Howard Pyle. 
A helpful family tree accompanies the 
exhibition catalogue, to keep things 
straight for observers of this vital art 
dynasty. 

One of America’s foremost book il- 
lustrators, a distinguished painter and 
muralist, N. C. Wyeth was also a great 
teacher. From him his children, in each 
of whom his influence can be traced, 
acquired that tremendous respect for 
discipline and underlying knowledge 
without which no talent has ever been 
fully expressed. In his own work this 
industry in art was paired with a per- 
ception which saw things with both 
clarity and dramatic vision, a combina- 


at Portraits, Inc. 

























tion well illustrated in the present se- 
lection of paintings. 

Of the eight pictures by N. C. Wyeth 
only one is an illustration, Thoreau and 
the Fox, painted for Men of Concord. 
This and Island Funeral were seen at 
the Macbeth Galleries in 1939 at the 
only exhibition of his studio paintings, 
to which Wyeth turned during his later 
years. The other pictures on view were 
all painted during the last five years 
of his life and have never been shown 
before in New York. These include a 
genial self-portrait (1940); Night Fall, 
a magic-real picture with great depth 
of space and mood; and Spring House, 
1945 popular prizewinner in the Cor- 
coran Biennial. They place Wyeth among 
our contemporary romantics and make 
one wish to see more of his seldom 
shown easel pictures. 

Perhaps because he alone of the chil- 
dren received his sole instruction from 
the father, as well as because of his 
unusual natural gifts, young Andrew 
Wyeth shows the closest attitudinal kin- 
ship with N. C. Educated at home by 
tutors, his art instruction began when 
he was twelve in his father’s studio— 
built on the hilltop site where Mad An- 
thony Wayne pitched his headquarters 
during the Battle of Brandywine. Still 
under 30 Andy Wyeth has won a repu- 
tation rare for so young an artist, 
through his precision of craft, fine clar- 
ity of design and feeling for mood which 
gives warmth to his proficiency. 

All new, his work shown here in- 
cludes three egg temperas, smooth-sur- 
faced meticulous pictures which seem 
self-set tests to discover how much of 
natural appearance can be captured in 
paint. Negro Girl is a peak perform- 
ance and, along with Arthur Cleveland 
and Winter 1946, tends to prove that 
realism in painting, like anything else 
pushed to its extreme, soon draws closer 
to its opposite, in the end becoming 
more illusionary than a less precise 
presentation. 

In Henriette Wyeth’s group her por- 
trait of her father—a strong sensitive 
picture and an excellent likeness—is 
easily her best exhibit. Her husband, 
Peter Hurd, is represented by five pic- 
tures. Among them are his widely re- 
produced Boy from the Plains and a 
1941 Self-Portrait. 

An infrequent exhibitor, Carolyn 
Wyeth shows two pictures, both large, 
stark semi-abstract window still lifes— 
the painstaking painting of the draped 
fabrics, bust and flower seemingly her 
only link with the Wyeth painting tra- 
dition. Her husband, Delle Donne, just 
returned from five years Army service, 
shows one picture, an outdoor composi- 
tion in bright pictorial style. John Mc- 
Coy is represented by a strong self- 

portrait, along with several of his well- 
known, crisp watercolors. 

For all their diversity these 35 pic- 
tures by a father and his six children 
present a common front. All share the 
integrity which comes from effort 
thoughtfully expended, by each accord- 
ing to his ability and limited only by his 
vision.—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Carreno to Teach 


Mario Carreno, noted Cuban painter, 
has joined the art faculty of the New 
School for Social Research, New York 
City, where he will conduct a workshop 
in painting, drawing and composition. 
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Tschacbasov Paints 


A Happier World 


LIKE SO MANY of his painting con- 
temporaries, Tschacbasov has moved a 
long way from his familiar, depression- 
born canvases to render happier com- 
munications. That he has turned even 
farther than most to surprise us with 
richly-fused pictorial whimsy is per- 
haps only superficially due to the com- 
pany he keeps—at that staunch haven 
for the free and the fey, the Perls Gal- 
lery, where his work may be seen 
through Nov. 2. 

Whatever the reason, this is a devel- 
opment which should please all Tschac- 
basov fans. His color is now brilliant 
in more resonant key; his brushwork 
gains in effectiveness through lighter 
touch and a general heavy-handedness 
has given way to more gracious flu- 
ency. Outstanding among these new 
works are The Golden Goat (see repro- 
duction); Apparition, its Chagall maid- 
en floating with Chagall bird above a 
luminous landscape; and a group of 
simpler and charming animal compo- 
sitions: a perspicacious Monkey, an 
owl and some very gay birds. 


—JupITH KAYE REED. 


From America’s Past 


Director Frederic Price has called on 
old favorites to help him mark a 
twenty-sixth annual exhibition of early 
American work at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries. Among them are William M. 
Harnett’s The Jug; Pomegranite by 
George Henry Hill, in the Rembrandt 
Peale tradition; Surveyor by William 
S. Mount, and Peacable Kingdom by 
Edward Hicks. Present also are exam- 
ples by George Fuller, Ralph Earle, 
John Trumbull, Gilbert Stuart, John 
James Audubon. 

An amusing portrayal of Rip Van 
Winkle by T. W. Wood rounds out this 
diversified assembly from America’s 
past.—BEN WOLF. 
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End of a Song: Xavier GONZALEZ 


Gonzalez Show Opens New Luyber Gallery 


JOSEPH LUYBER, for many years before 
the war a member of the ArT DIGEST 
staff, has opened a new gallery in the 
Brevoort Hotel with an exhibition of 
paintings by Xavier Gonzalez. It is an 
auspicious beginning, because during the 
three-year period since the artist has 
held his last one-man show in New 
York, individual examples of his work 
have become known to a much wider 
audience than before through large an- 
nuals, traveling shows and reproduc- 
tions. He has contributed notably to the 
last Carnegie annuals and has won two 
Pepsi-Cola awards, the last of which 
was reproduced on the cover of the Oc- 
tober 1 DIGEST. 

An inquiring, adult mind and a never- 
ending search to find new and more 
perfect combinations of the techniques 
of the craft he understands so well are 


The Golden Goat: NAHUM TscHAcBASOV. On View at Perls Gallery 
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evident in any grouping of Gonzalez’ 
work. He explores modified forms of 
realism and surrealism, abstraction and 
expressionism in varying proportions, 
with careful attention to form, struc- 
ture, pigment and color, and often ar- 
rives at that “something beyond” at the 
same time. 

A strain of gentle melancholy, some- 
times heightened to the portentious, 
weaves through many of these canvases, 
as does the predeliction for light on 
dark and the recurrent draped cloth, 
used effectively as a design element and 
a mood heightener. All of these are 
present in the poignant End of a Song. 
El Greco would have understood his 
countryman’s modern Landscape of To- 
ledo, the center of interest focussed on 
struggling figures imprisoned within an 
amoeba-like form, the tracery of a city 
superimposed on dramatic clouds of 
smoke. Critical Theatre and Parade are 
design plus. 

It isn’t difficult to see why Gonzalez 
is a “painter’s painter” and a rare teach- 
er. (Through Oct. 26.)—Jo Grsss. 


Charles Shaw’s Versatility 


There’s elegance, good taste and 
sparkle in most of Charles Shaw’s re- 
cent painting, at the Passedoit Gallery 
until Nov. 2. There was a time when 
this artist was associated with non- 
objective painting. but by now all that 
remains of the school. in his work is 
a disciplined harmony and an appre- 
ciation of pure form which raises any- 
thing from a ping-pong ball to a lump 
of coal to a position of ordered dignity. 

A pleasing versatility is evident in 
the 20 paintings shown—which range 
in spirit from the semi-abstract com- 
positions like the three still lifes, 
which combine squares of flat color 
with flowing pattern; to gay scenes 
like the impish Fiddling Clown and 
the fresh Circus Night; and back again 
to more textured painting in Nan- 
tucket Lane. Present is an excellent 
color sense, one which artfully plays 
soft muted passages against sharp, high 
notes with grace of handling.—J. K. R. 
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A Piece of My World No. 1: GeorGce Grosz (1939). “Half-mad 
mankind, tattered and old, advancing for a cause they can- 
not comprehend, to fight an enemy they cannot overcome.” 


Grosz Shocks a World Toward Peace 


Georce Grosz’ kampf with a world 
gone mad is graphically and plastically 
recorded in a retrospective exhibition 
at the Associated American Artists Gal- 
leries, in New York. Starting with the 
hideous year of decision, 1914, when the 
artist found himself in the Kaiser’s 
army as a foot soldier, this Cassandra 
of chaos by 1919 had already started 
his unrelenting war against the swas- 
tika. The German tragedy through 1946, 
by way of inflation, militarism and the 
Civil War in Spain, climaxing in the 
recent halocaust of horror, is here 
viciously recorded and welded together 
in a horrendous symphony of cruelty 
and oppression, with rats, filth and skel- 
etons as handmaidens to his hellish 
court. 

George Grosz is in the great tradition 
of Bosch, Holbein and Gruenwald, and 
spiritually akin to the late social pro- 
testor from his birth country, Kaethe 
Kollwitz. His preoccupation with death 
and the macabre has created, in the 
artist’s own words: 

“My own frightful fairy tale world, 
full of ruins and populated with ugly 
dwarfs, terrifying supermen and evil 
magicians. A piece of teutonic heritage 
seems to be embodied in this—in this 
desire to symbolize and to meditate— 
in this yearning for fairy tale. But in 
contrast to the expressionists I try to 
recreate my world as realistically as 
possible. Over and over again I say to 
myself: Be more exact . . . more exact 
. . . because the more of a nightmare 
it is, the more I must recreate it in an 
understandable way. So I go on study- 
ing again and again the manifold forms 
of nature. The result is evidenced in 
my paintings, in the love I have for 
details. I am trying to paint ‘finished’ 
pictures like certain medieval painters 
to whom I feel much more related than 
the modern experimenters. 

“When I paint and when I look at 
pictures I prefer to think of a maxim 
of Aristotle, ‘The pleasure of recogni- 
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tion,’ rather than of the abstract specu- 
lations of Plato. However, there is not 
only this one side to my paintings. I am 
not only and forever a specialist in hor- 
ror and death. Here and there I have 
within me regions without fear, death 
and war. Here and there are sensuous 
landscapes where nymphs live. I ad- 
mire the artist’s gift to invoke an in- 
nocent, bucolic-arcadian world.” 

To single out specific pictures from 
this important and distinguished as- 
sembly is tantamount to playing ran- 
dom passages from a great symphony. 
The thematic development involved 
here is too important to the whole, but 
to give the reader a sampling of the 
experiences awaiting him at the AAA 
Galleries, the following are outstand- 
ing: 

They Couldn’t Get Anything Out Of 
Him (watercolor, 1935) is a_blood- 


I Am Glad I Came Back: Grosz (1942) 





soaked, merciless indictment of sadism. 
Piece Of My World, No. 1, an oil exe- 
cuted in 1939, is a masterpiece of in- 
tegration. No Let Up (1940) symbolizes 
a storm-wracked world with a lonely 
figure tramping through a muddy land- 
scape, miserably soaked by biting rain. 
I’m Glad I Came Back (oil, 1942) de- 
picts a grinning death pulling aside the 
draperies that separate him from so 
many of his admirers during times of 
peace. He is glorying in this unexpected 
curtain call. 

The Pit (oil, 1946), painted last sum- 
mer in Wellfleet, Massachusetts, is a 
remarkable work with its overall ab- 
stract quality not dominating the im- 
portant semi-realistic passages involved. 

Of Survivor (oil, 1945), a prize-win- 
ner last year at Carnegie, the artist 
says: 

“The ghostlike man there in the 
bloody pond has become insane with 
fear. In his ‘world’ he is perhaps the 
only survivor, and yet he is afraid of 
those ‘others’ who are no more. (Fear 
and terror live the longest.) On an old 
rifle butt he has a rusty table fork. The 
fork is a symbol of his terrible hunger. 
What will he hunt? Rats—those sym- 
bols of uncritical craving which reap- 
pear so often in my pictures? Or are 
these rats only hallucinations? In re- 
ality are they thoughts living under the 
bloody earth which have changed into 
rats and are climbing up to the earth?” 

Seventy-one paintings, drawings and 
watercolors comprise this exhibition, 
which is the concern not only of every 
art-lover, but of every thoughtful mem- 
ber of the human race. Through Octo- 
ber 26.—BEN Wo Lr. 


School of Paris 


NEVER - BEFORE- SHOWN paintings are 
currently on view at the Matisse Gal- 
lery, in New York. 

L’homme nu Assis (1909) represents 
Picasso during his Afro-influence. Cold 
greens mark a 1928 oil from the brush 
of Raoul Dufy, titled Road Through 
Olive Trees. Mare Chagall displays an 
affinity with Japanese subtlety in an 
early 1927) Basket of Fruit. 

L’Or (1925) by Brauner, finds archaic 
inspiration as does Phenomenie Phaline 
(1944) by Lam who invokes weird, 
devilish fish symbols. Dubuffet’s Two 
Workers (1945) is Klee-inclined and in- 
trospective. MacIver employs highly 
personal symbolism in Fiery Rings 
(1946), while Still Life With Oranges 
(1945) by Marchand explores texture 
and adroitly juggles blacks. Le Lasso, 
Miro (1927), whips a ribbon line against 
a blue background. Tamayo’s The Joker 
(1946) plastically aims a thumb. Vers 
Vanciens appels (1946) by Tanguy ex- 
pands the incisive reality of unreality. 
Through November 10.—BEN WoLrFr. 


Allied Artists Fall Annual 


The Allied Artists of America will 
hold their annual Fall Exhibition in the 
galleries of the New York Historical 
Society, from October 27 to November 
24. Three juries of awards, made up 
of Alphaeus Cole and J. Scott Williams 
for painting; Charles Aiken, Jerri Ricci 
and Arnold Hoffman, Jr., for water- 
color, and Marion Sanford, Robert Bros. 
and Helen Sahler for sculpture, will 
distribute cash prizes and medals. 
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Prints of Today 


TWELVE ARTISTS IN SIx MEDIA, an ex- 
hibition at the Kennedy Galleries, has 
been assembled to form a comparative 
survey of contemporary print proces- 
ses. There is no competition as to bet- 
ter or best; each medium displays, at 
the hands of outstanding artists, its 
particular qualities at a high level. 

Etching is represented by John Tay- 
lor Arms and Kerr Eby. In his In Memo- 
riam, Chartres Cathedral, Arms reveals 
not only his power to convey the ma- 
jesty of Gothic architecture, its monu- 
mental mass and its detail of stone lace- 
work, but also the spirit of the mediae- 
val world that called it into being. Eby 
depicts New England subjects, their 
austerity heightened by cold skies and 
snow, yet warmed with a sense of life 
and living. 

Drypoints by Armin Landeck and 
Martin Lewis illustrate different facets 
of accomplishment in this medium. Lan- 
deck’s Studio Interior is an intellectual 
tour de force, completely realized 
through _ disciplined craftsmanship. 
Lewis’ interest in the life of the city 
streets is well exemplified by the dra- 
matic Spring Night, Greenwich Village. 
It is executed con brio with masterly 
surety of line. 


Lithographs by Stow Wengenroth and 
Robert Riggs form another division. The 
beauty of color and textures is always 
amazing in Wengenroth’s work, as well 
as the soundness of his structure and 
breadth of design. While Riggs’ work 
displays richness..of ‘tonality in the lus- 
trous blacks that seem to deepen on 
each other in his prize fight scenes, 
brilliant illumination is the source of 
interest in the swirling movement of 
the ring. 

Claire Leighton’s wood engravings 
possess the strong affirmation that is 
characteristic of this medium. Yet the 
decorative quality of A Lapfull of Wind- 
falls, the tender charm of Lambing 
show how resourceful this artist can 
be with her decisive line. Paul Land- 
acre’s wood engravings are tremendous 
dramas of elemental forces in striking 
patterns of light and intense darkness. 
Death of a Forest and Storm are par- 
ticularly impressive. 


Line engravings by Thomas Nason 
possess impeccable draftsmanship and 
a terseness of concise expression, yet 
are imbued with the artist’s personal 
reaction to things seen. Stanley William 
Hayter’s line engravings are outstand- 
ing examples of abstract design in the 
graphic arts. 


Howard Cook and Gene Kloss con- 
tribute aquatints. The play of gesture 
and tonal gradations in Cook’s Taxco 
Market form an intricate but ably- 
sustained design, in which each figure 
receives definite characterization. Miss 
Kloss’ New Mexican plates depict com- 
munal ceremonies with effective con- 
trasts of light and darkness in the night 
pieces. Penitente Fires is especially 
striking. (Through October.) 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


At Philadelphia Alliance 


November exhibitions at the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance will be oil paint- 
ings by Martin Friedman and Cape 
Ann watercolors by Elias Newman. 
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Nude (1892): PreERRE AUGUST RENOIR (1841-1919) 


De Sylva Collection Enriches Los Angeles 


By Arthur Millier 

THE EXHIBITION of the Mr. and Mrs. 
George Gard (Buddy) De Sylva collec- 
tion of French paintings and sculpture, 
which opened with a reception Oct. 1, 
at Los Angeles County Museum and 
will continue through October, empha- 
sizes the speed with which this museum 
is, through gift or purchase, acquiring 
impressive works of art. Eight of the 
pieces in the collection have already 
been presented. to Museum Associates, 
a holding corporation for the museum. 
The entire collection has been promised 
for a future date. 

The 22 paintings and ten pieces of 
sculpture, dating from the 1860’s to the 
1920’s is loosely labeled “French Im- 
pressionist,” but the majority of works 
are by artists who branched to indi- 
vidual achievement from the stem of 
the impressionist movement. 

Cézanne’s small but exceptionally sen- 
sitive portrait of his wife, with ex- 
quisite pale green tones in the flesh, 
and his more monumental, but less hu- 
manly appealing Boy with Straw Hat; 
Degas’ superb Two Sisters, which Wil- 
liam R. Valentiner assesses as “one of 
the finest portrait works of the 19th 
century,” and the utterly lovely Nude 
by Renoir, are perhaps the finest of the 
paintings. 

The free modelling which marked 
sculpture of the impressionist trend is 
present in Rodin’s Centauress, reaching 
for something beyond her hybrid body, 


in the two little action figures of danc- 
ers which Degas modelled to aid his 
painting and in the vigorously thumbed 
figurine of The Smith by Renoir. 

A more classical spirit, closer to both 
Cézanne and the Greeks, is seen in the 
head and the large torso Adolescent by 
Despiau, and the standing figure of a 
girl by Maillol. 

Other major paintings are Toulouse- 
Lautrec’s Messalina, Gauguin’s Land- 
scape in Brittany, done between his 
West Indies and Tahitian years, Modig- 
liani’s Portrait of Jean Cocteau, which 
gives us some idea of the jaunty young 
man who was the literary spearhead of 
Post-Cézanne art in Paris; Mary Cas- 
satt’s Mother and Child, Pissarro’s Place 
du Theatre Francaise, which, with Mo- 
net’s Blanche Monet Painting, exempli- 
fies impressionist style; and Matisse’s 
perfectly designed Anemones. 

Also, Picasso’s strong-colored Cour- 
tesan with Jewel Necklace (1901) and 
his remote, silvery Woman with Blue 
Veil in his so-called classical manner; 
Van Gogh’s vibrant Chestnut Trees in 
Flower and two figure drawings; Re- 
don’s glowing Vase of Flowers. 

The color sketch of a young girl by 
Berthe Morisot is exceptionally sensi- 
tive in handling and expression. 

The collection, according to Valen- 
tiner, “raises the standard of the mu- 
seum’s works of this period at once to 
a level of which only the greatest mu- 
seums in this country can boast.” 
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Washington Irving by Stuart Newton 


They Knew Irving 

THE LOAN EXHIBITION of “Washington 
Irving and His Circle,” at the Knoedler 
Galleries, presents an imposing array 
of writers, painters, statesmen and men 
prominent in all walks of life, who came 
into direct contact with Irving in his 
many-faceted career. This group forms 
a microcosm of a world that appears 
in retrospect a Golden Age, when Amer- 
ican life, although crude in many of its 
physical aspects, afforded leisure and 
opportunity for a delightful intimacy 
among gifted men of highly varied tal- 
ents. 

Although Irving grew up in New York 
City, the unspoiled countryside was al- 
most at his door. When a young man, 
he sailed up the Hudson in a sloop and 
fell under the fascination of the old 
Dutch legends that invested every crag 
and headland of the river, rich material 
of which he was later to take full ad- 
vantage. 

Though the aristocrats in America, 
even the majority of the Southern plant- 
ers living still in feudalism based on 
slavery, had accepted the Republic, the 
traditions of the Mother Country lin- 
gered along the Atlantic seaboard, so 
that Irving on his first visit to England 
felt he was experiencing an actual home- 
coming. On this European trip he met 
a number of artists, among them Wash- 
ington Alliston, John Vanderlyn, Charles 
L. Leslie and Gilbert Stuart’s nephew, 
Stuart Newton, all represented here by 
portraiture. So strong was their in- 
fluence that Irving for a time consid- 
ered becoming a painter himself. 

Among the statemen of his acquain- 
tance and whose portraits appear here 
were Martin Van Buren, Aaron Burr 
(at whose trial he was present), Daniel 
Webster, Robert M. Walsh and Governor 
Daniel D. Tompkins. Irving's interest in 
the stage is attested by portraits of 
Mrs. Siddons, John Philip Kemble, John 
Howard Payne and Fanny Kemble. 

The listing of authors, who formed a 
large segment of Irving’s circle, in- 
cludes practically all the well-known 
writers of his time in America, as well 
as the English Dickens, with whom he 
was on terms of warm friendship. A 
painting, Washington Irving and His 
Friends at Sunnyside by Christian Schu- 
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selle, is a veritable Who’s Who of such 


19th-century celebrities. 

When Irving remodeled an old cot- 
tage in true “Hudson River Gothic” 
into his final residence, Sunnyside, the 
whole valley of the Hudson had become 
a literary and artistic center, Audubon 
at Sunnyside, Poe at Fordham, then a 
country village, and scores of famous 
men making frequent pilgrimages there. 
The poet Bryant was one of these regu- 
lar visitors. 


A portrait of William Cullen Bryant 
by Durand and landscapes by him and 
Inman attest the closeness of this as- 
sociation and their share in the poet’s 
passion for nature. Americans would 
have undoubtedly turned to landscape 
painting in a natural reaction against 
portraiture, but Bryant’s enthusiasm 
was responsible in no small degree for 
the rise of the Hudson River School. 
(Through Oct. 26.) 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Tracing Weber 

EARLY STEPS along Max Weber's long 
road to realization are now displayed 
at the Paul Rosenberg Galleries, in 
New York. Dating from 1910 to 1936, 
the exhibited pastels and gouaches dem- 
onstrate how many points of departure 
even the most integrated of artists is 
heir to during the course of his career 
and development. But in the final an- 
alysis the fact that Max Weber finally 
achieved a metier of his own makes the 
impact of his discovery during his early 
career of Picasso, Modigliani and Kan- 
dinsky important. 

Noted in the ebb and flow of the 
esthetic tides in the artist’s career are 
Dressing The Hair (1910, gouache). 
Here an over-life-size figure combines 
sophistication and naivety in its ap- 
proach, while Soloist at Wanamakers 
(gouache) executed in’ the same year, 
finds its reference in cubism. Two pic- 
tures dated 1914 and titled My Kitchen 
and Russian Ballet combine movement, 
amorphous forms and sensitivity. Rest- 
ing Dancer (1936, pastel) is notable for 
its lost and found, as is Men In Subway 
(pastel). Through November 9. 

—BEN WOLF. 


Courting: MAx WEBER (1917) 















I Will Try to Understand: NALBANDIAN 


Nalbandian Scores 


Ir 1s NoT often that a young artist 
evolves an expression which is at once 
strong and consistent, but the exhibi- 
tion of paintings, etchings and draw- 
ings by 30-year-old Karnig Nalbandian, 
at the Arthur U. Newton Galleries to 
Oct. 26, carries a mature conviction 
which promises even more for his fu- 
ture work. 

The 16 paintings on view, mystic- 
romantic in style, are works wHich may 
be accepted on the level of pure paint- 
ing or as impressive forms for their 
symbolic content. Particularly distin- 
guished among these are The Feeders, 
The Meeting and Green Coffin, all glow- 
ing paintings, richly orchestrated. The 
large group of etchings and drawings 
shown, like the paintings, reveal the 
technical achievement of this’ Rhode 
Island artist who has resolved Old Mas- 
ter study and admiration for Ryder and 
contemporary romantics into balanced 
and moving statements. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Downtown Goes West 


The isolation of East and West in 
our national art scene used to be al- 
most as complete as the two poles in 
Kipling’s famous remark, but it is an 
isolation which is fast decreasing. Now 
the Downtown Gallery in New York is 
spreading its wings westward with the 
appointment of the Vanbark Studios, in 
Studio City, California as its official 
West Coast representatives. 

The Studios opened officially this 
month with a group exhibition of sculp- 
ture and painting by Downtown artists, 
to be followed by one-man showings 
by members of the group. 


Max Band for San Diego 


The San Diego Museum of Fine Arts 
announces the acquisition of Max 
Band’s Self-Portrait. It is the gift of 
collector Dr. Hazel Small of Holly- 
wood and is now on permanent exhibi- 
tion at the gallery. 
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Maurer Revalued 


PAINTINGS BY ALFRED MAURER, at the 
Bertha Schaefer Gallery, are the work 
of an artist who has not yet been ac- 
corded the position in American art 
that he merits. 

We are familiar with his portraits of 
women, with their long necks rivalling 
those of Modigliani’s ladies, gazing with 
a strange intensity out from their can- 
vases. They are like the Dark Lady of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets in their mysteri- 
ous, conjectural relation to the life of 
artist and poet. But we are less familiar 
with the later output of Maurer, after 
his return from Paris, particularly the 
canvases of his later, tragic, life of 
loneliness and disillusion which he end- 
ed by suicide. 

Yet it is this mature expression of the 
painter that holds most interest. These 
abstractions, principally still lifes, are 
palpitant with color, boldly set down, 
yet invested with subtlety of color re- 
lations and beauty of rhythmic struc- 
ture. They suggest that Maurer blazed 
the way for many of the contemporary 
modernists in his solution of the prob- 
lems of formal design. 

Still Life with Yellow Cloth, with its 
felicitous arrangement of color planes 
and interplay of shapes and contours, or 
the rich gamut of reds in Beets on Oc- 
tagonal Table illustrate how thorough- 
ly he had explored and mastered the 
incorporation of forms in spatial design. 
The Abstract Heads, with its overlap- 
ping planes and fusion of line and color 
in unity of impression, ranks high. Two 
Heads, carried out in luscious impasto 
is, perhaps, the highest point of his 
oeuvre shown here. 

The remarkable variety of his palette 
and the appositeness of its use for each 
theme is an inescapable characteristic 
of Maurer’s painting. It is this fineness 
of perception and highly personal tech- 
nique that rescues Maurer from the 
label expressionist and confirms him in 
that of a serious and gifted artist. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Art Under Discussion 


The National Society of Women Art- 
ists is opening a series of evening lec- 
tures titled “Art Under Discussion,” on 
November 4 at the Argent Galleries. 
William Gropper and Philip Evergood 
will partake in a symposium on the 
function of art in society. Members and 
their friends are welcome. 


Appointed to Passadena 


The board of trustees of the Pasa- 
dena Art Institute announces the ap- 
pointment of Alice M. Goudy, formerly 
assistant to the vice-director of the 
Metropolitan Museum, as administra- 
tive director of the Institute, effective 
this month. Miss Goudy will be asso- 
ciated with Director Jarvis Barlow. 


Pepsi-Cola Attendance 
By the end of its first week the 
Pepsi-Cola exhibition of Paintings of 
the Year has drawn 11,659 visitors 
to the National Academy. Leading 


the popularity poll to date is John 
Wilson’s $500 prize-winning Mother 
and Child (reproduced in Oct. 1 Di- 
GEST). The exhibition will continue 
through Oct. 31. 
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Schmidlapp Room at Cincinnati Museum. Left, Direc- 
tor Philip Adams; Right, President John J. Emery 


Cincinnati Museum Celebrates Its 60th Year 


CINCINNATI :—The Cincinnati Museum, 
comfortably nestled in verdant Eden 
Park, is celebrating its Sixtieth Birth- 
day by having its face lifted. Philip 
Rhys Adams, director of the institution, 
has spared no effort in his ambitious 
plans to convert this important midwest 
museum into a functioning part of the 
cultural life of Cincinnati. Working 
within the existing physical structure 
of the museum’s buildings, he has well 
accomplished his purpose with paint, 
taste and infinite patience. 

Visitors who were wandering through 
the galleries on opening night, seemed 
impressed by the spaciousness Director 
Adams’ reforms had achieved. Ancient 
sculpture, Dutch 17th Century paint- 
ings from the Mary Hanna Collection, 
the Herbert Greer French Wing, and 
the Frank Duveneck Gallery profit tre- 
mendously as a result of the staff’s dis- 
crimination. The Modern Art Society 
has co-operated in loaning fine exam- 
ples of contemporary painting and sculp- 
ture by both American and European 
leaders from the private collections of 
its active members. 


Following addresses by Mr. Adams 
and John J. Emery, president of the 
Board of Directors, on opening night, 
October 1st, Daniel Catton Rich, direc- 
tor of the Chicago Art Institute, con- 
gratulated Director Adams upon his ac- 
complishment and said: “The art mu- 
seum must be progressive. It cannot 
stop dead with the taste and tradition 
of fifty years ago. It must boldly step 
forth in contemporary life and make 
itself a part of the main stream. It is 
not only a museum, fit must be a forum 
to exhibit the best of what is new and 
untried, so that we can make up our 
minds what to accept and what to re- 
ject.” 

Mr. Rich went further in describing 
the role which he feels the museum 
must play in the world today. “An art 
museum must have a world view. Much 
as I sympathize with certain institu- 
tions which have adopted the viewpoint 
that we must be responsible to the com- 
munity, can we stop there? Can we 
suggest that Cincinnati practice a kind 


of isolationism in art at the very mo- 
ment when more and more we are think- 
ing in world terms?” 

It is this observer’s belief that the 
Cincinnati Museum, under the able di- 
rection of Philip Adams, has already 
gone far in the direction pointed out by 
Mr. Rich.—BEN WOLF. 


Indian Design 


NORTHWEST COAST INDIAN PAINTINGS 
form the opening exhibition of the 
Betty Parsons Gallery. Some sculpture 
is also included to indicate, according 
to a catalogue note, the influence on 
this form of art of the concepts de- 
veloped through the traditions of paint- 
ing. 

These paintings differ so markedly 
from the picture writings of the South- 
west Indians that they suggest a com- 
pletely disaparate origin. The influence 
of the Orient is inescapable in many of 
the works. Whatever ethnological the- 
ories one may hold, the facility of pas- 
sage between Asia and Northwest 
America cannot be forgotten. 

Yet these paintings have a complete- 
ly indigenous character, reflecting the 
life and the mental horizons of a par- 
ticular people. One does not feel that 
these artists sought to transfer visual 
sensations, but to express a mental im- 
age colored by definite conceptual 
habits, through lucid, non-naturalistic 
forms. Quite naturally, much of the 
work is concerned with ritual. 

It is interesting to note that in some 
of the small animal sculptures, realism 
obtains, indicating that these artists 
could express their visual knowledge, 
had they so desired and had not pre- 
ferred to set down conceptual views of 
natural phenomena that conformed to 
a mental pattern, symbolic rather than 
descriptive.' 

It may be of interest to realize that, 
while much of this exhibition is loaned, 
there are a large number of items for 
sale, that should appeal to the modern 
practitioners of abstract and non-ob- 
jective painting. (Until Oct. 19.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By THE STAFF OF THE DIGEST 


Flowers of Puerto Rico 


Flower paintings in watercolor, by 
Alice Dinneen, at the Kennedy Gal- 
leries, depict the flora of Puerto Rico, 
where she has spent several years in 
their study and execution. The work 
brings Audubon to mind in that the 
artist has not alone represented these 
exotic flowers with fidelity, but also 
their habitat. Her method of paint- 
ing is a personal expression, combining 
fine veracity of detail with breadth and 
fluency of design. 

_The delicacy of the waxy blossoms of 
Shower of Orchids is contrasted with 
the bold patterns of the spreading 
leaves of the Caladium or the sharp 
hues and solid forms of Mangoes. A 
sensitive perception of textures, the 
patterns of veining and the peculiar 
habit of growth of these unusual flow- 
ers is repeated in the paintings of the 
more familiar Lady Slippers of our own 
woods, or the often-encountered Indian 
Pipes and Red Toadstools. It is all work 
of surety of technical performance and 
fine observation that brings these rare 
blossoms and their luxuriant leafage in- 
to arresting designs. (Until Oct. 31.) 

—M. B. 


With May on Broadway 


Phil May, who is showing watercolors 
and drawings at the Grand Central Gal- 
leries (Vanderbilt Ave.), is the candid- 
sketch artist whose quick pen impres- 
sions of Broadway celebrities are fa- 
miliar to many main-stem visitors, as 
well as to readers of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, the New York Herald Tribune 
and the Associated Press. 

During the war years May served as 
staff officer with the Merchant Marine 
in Europe and the Pacific and his cur- 
rent exhibition (through Oct. 30) is in 
part a cheerful record of his journeys 
to foreign cities and _ isles—colorful 
sketches of people and places seen with 
an alert eye and set down with facile 
hand. Also included are some of his 
drawings of Broadway spectacles, equal- 
ly fresh and gay.—J. K. R. 


Garrett at A.C.A. 


A first one-man show of paintings by 
Adams W. Garrett, former Oklahoma 
farm boy, are on view at the A.C.A. 
Gallery. The Toll of the River and Re- 
vival indicate the painter’s keen inter- 
est in people and his desire to set down 
with a minimum of theatrical trappings 
their joys and tribulations. If fault be 
found with the two canvases just men- 
tioned, as well as with several other 
exhibits, it is with their inclination to 
become scattered compositionally, caus- 
ing a lack of coherence and a tendency 
for these pictures to lose in emotional 
impact, otherwise so well indicated in 
the moody palette employed by the 
artist. 

Horses Rolling is notable for the valid 
movement it achieves; The City for the 
artist’s adroit handling of a difficult 
canvas shape; Still Life demonstrates 
Garrett’s ability to organize well, if he 
wishes. An uncatalogued entry, titled 
Victory of Flags, is a stirring semi- 
abstraction, an approach that seems 
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well to suit the painter’s temperament. 
It would be interesting to see more in 
this idiom. Through October 19.—B. W. 


Peter Grippe at Willard 

Watercolors and bronze sculpture by 
Peter Grippe are now on view at the 
Willard Gallery. Gloucester boats and 
landscape have been abstracted by the 
painter in a series of watercolors, large- 
ly dominated by strong verticals. De- 
sign element distinguishes Boats and 
Nets, which quality is also felt in a 
patterned Harbor Scene. The artist has 
carried his sculptural efforts far fur- 
ther than his watercolors. Symbolic 
Figure No. 4 relentlessly imprisons the 
abstract shapes involved; Modern Benin 
is an excursion into complexity. Through 
November 2.—B. W. 


Sculpture by Amino 


Leo Amino, whose experimental sculp- 
tures in magnesite were seen last year 
in New York, is showing new works in 
both new and traditional mediums at 
the Clay Club through October 30. 
Again magnesite, cement, hydrostone, 
plaster and other materials are em- 
ployed with success, the unusual me- 
diums never becoming intrusive. 

In content Amino’s work has devel- 
oped, although one still feels that his 
elongated, twisting forms strive to say 
more than they are yet permitted by 
their intelligent and enquiring creator. 
Distinguished among the’ new sculp- 
tures are Mother and Child, its forms 
blending surely jnto each other; Inter- 
rupted Lovers; Lament, and the inex- 
pressibly tender though featureless 
Proximity, carved in redwood and a fine 
example of Amino’s confidence and 
achievement when he returns to the 
wood sculptures which first won him 
his reputation—J. K. R. 


Landon’s Serigraphs 

Edward Landon’s large exhibition of 
prints at the Serigraph Galleries is an 
attractive show which should yield as 
much general pleasure as it will in- 
struction for students of the medium. 

The 35 pictures, on view through Oct. 
26, vary from the abstracted representa- 
tion of Coalyard and the gay Brooklyn 
Bridge to the more wholly abstract 
dance and color themes — gracefully 
worked. mood patterns in rich-toned 
color and line. Outstanding among these 
prints, which share an elan seldom found 
in such work, are Arrangement with 
Blue Major; Transition, a successful 
experiment in contrasting textures; the 
lyric Now Voyager, and the striking 
Ballet Macabre. Landon, who is the au- 
thor of an excellent text on framing, 
has backed words with the deed by 
framing his prints with originality and 
distinction.—J. K. R. 


In Abstract Vein 


Down in the Village, the RoKo Gal- 
lery is introducing abstractions by Sey- 
mour Franks and Samuel Rosenberg. 
Franks is a young artist whose 10 
gouaches reveal able dissertation on 
now familiar abstract themes and a 
fine sense of color. Outstanding among 
his pictures are Figure in White, which 






plays a handsome arrangement of muted 
tones against black line and white mass, 
and the brighter Metamorphosis No. 3. 
Rosenberg’s 18 drawings are small, 
precise fantasies which obey an order 
all their own. They aroused much en- 
thusiasm in Washington where they 
were shown last year, but are both 
nameless and priceless in accordance 
with their creator’s wish. Rosenberg is 
better known as a photographer—he is 
currently Director of Photography for 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Both exhibitions, together with a group 
of cartoon drawings by Royden, will be 
on view through Oct. 27.—J. K. R. 


Cusumano, Sculptor-Painter 


Stefano Cusumano, now holding an 
exhibition of paintings, sculpture and 
drawing at the George Binet Gallery, 
reveals his sculptor’s training in the 
mass and solidity of the forms on his 
canvases. Much of this effect of palpa- 
ble form is achieved by the heavy im- 
pasto of a loaded brush. 

Cusumano’s subjects are elemental 
and symbolic abstractions that pos- 
sess emotional intensity of expression. 
Maternity and Sculptor’s Table, with 
its well-considered relations of shapes 
and contours, are outstanding works. 
Falling Icarus is an imaginative rendi- 
tion of the old myth. Some of the can- 
vases defeat themselves by an excess of 
dark color that gives them a monoton- 
ous effect, but in general deep hues are 
relieved by touches of warmth. Among 
the sculptures a Self-Portrait, sensi- 
tively realized, and a heroic head, Are- 
thusa, that is endowed with an epic 
beauty, are especially notable. (Until 
Oct. 24.)—M. B. 


Blasingame and Joralemon 

Unity within each exhibition but much 
diversity between the two characterized 
the joint showings of Frank Marvin 
Blasingame and Dorothy Joralemon at 
the Bonestell Gallery the past fortnight. 

Blasingame lived for ten years in 
Hawaii, a land which may have in- 
spired his lyric romantic style. His 
twelve paintings on view all shared a 
poetic sensitivity and nostaliga best ex- 
pressed in House by the Sea, dreamlike, 
wistful, yet real; the grey Death of a 
Neighbor and Afoley, the Wood-Woo. 

The daughter of Winifred Rieber, por- 
trait painter, and Dr. Charles Henry 
Rieber, former Dean of the University 
of California, Miss Joralemon devotes 
her painting activity to delicate chil- 
dren’s portraits in pale egg tempera. 
The exhibits indicated sympathetic in- 
terest and pleasure in her small models. 

—J.K.R. 


Agnes Kovach Debut 


Another first is Agnes Kovach’s group 
of landscape, portraits and still life at 
the Gallery Neuf, through October. A 
former student of Kuniyoshi, Miss Ko- 
vach paints earnestly in her search for 
sure, personal expression. Distinguished 
among these recent works are the sen- 
sitive Portrait of Evie; the familiar 
summer scene in Landscape, the well 
realized Girl with Violin—J. K. R. 


Three at Argent 


The Argent Galleries were filled to 
overflowing this past fortnight when 
they were host to three exhibitors: Lily 
Converse, Myra A. Wiggins and Viola 
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H. Barloga. Represented by the largest 
number of exhibits was Miss Converse, 
who showed 56 lithographs and draw- 
ings, strong, often moody interpreta- 
tions of landscapes in Europe, America 
and Africa. Distinguished among these 
were Desert Storm, Swans and Willow, 
Bacchantes, Villa Borghese and a group 
of animal and floral studies. 


Myra A. Wiggins, who celebrated her 
golden wedding anniversary two years 
ago, is a great-grandmother who has 
crowded many activities into a busy 
life. A student at the Art Students 
League 50 years ago, she gave up paint- 
ing some time later to become a photo- 
grapher. Encouraged by Alfred Stie- 
glitz, she worked in the then new me- 
dium of “art photography” exhibiting 
prizewinning prints from 1891 to 1931. 
Since then she has returned to painting 
and her new pictures, well fashioned 
still life and florals, with emphasis on 
textures, formed her Argent exhibition. 

The third exhibitor, Miss Barloga 
showed darkly painted landscapes and 
interiors. Outstanding were the bleak 
Chicago Landscape and the Victorian 
Interior Arrangement.—J. K. R. 


Salomone in New York 


Paintings by Albert C. Salomone are 
on view at the Ward Eggleston Gal- 
leries, through October 26. Salomone, 
seen last season by this reviewer in a 
first one-man show in Philadelphia at 
the McClees Gallery, shows many of 
the same pictures then seen. The art- 
ist finds his source in the decorative 
mysticism generally associated with 
Beardsley, with which he has combined 
a simplification currently associated 
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with Milton Avery. This plus a pastel 
quality is particularly apparent in a 
work titled Tomorrow the Same. 

A primitively inclined Daddy’s Home 
delights with its purity of pattern. 
Daisies employs pigmental  shock- 
therapy, with its combination of ver- 
million and yellow. Siesta is a satisfy- 
ing understandment; Still Life and 
Sea Shell a particularly interesting 
compositional effort.—B. W. 


Florine Stettheimer 


The Museum of Modern Art is hold- 
ing a memorial exhibition of the work 
of the late Florine Stettheimer, com- 
prising paintings, stage and ballet de- 
signs. The arrangement is excellent, the 
colorful canvases set against gleaming, 
white walls, which the artist, herself, 
considered the suitable background for 
her work. 

It is apparent that Miss Stettheimer 
drew her themes directly out of her 
daily life, transmuting them into the 
essential rhythms and gay incidents 
that she discovered in them. They were 
not executed for public viewing—she 
disliked to show them to any but her 
intimates—while her financial security 
allowed her the luxury of painting what 
and how she chose. She created a cos- 
mography of her particular universe of 
family and friends in fanciful terms, 
yet in terms that convey a _ peculiar 
sense of their exact character.—M. B. 


Martin Nelson at Norlyst 


Recent paintings from the brush of 
Martin Nelson are now to be seen at 
the Norlyst Gallery. The artist evi- 
dences a keen interest in pigment per 


15 EAST 57th STREET 


se in his expressionistic and semi-ab- 
stract essays. An affinity with the 
Tamayo approach is felt in Young Wo- 
man. The cacophony of city life has 
been appreciated in a smashing Build- 
ings. Adroit passages subtly suggest 
man’s submission to the concrete vaults 
of metropolis. 

Irene is outstanding. The artist’s ef- 
fort and sincerity are here apparent. 
He has built a powerful and pigment- 
ed portrait, maintaining at the same 
time a wraith-like quality throughout. 
It is unfortunate that the hand incor- 
porated seems somehow anti-climactic. 
Despite this, it is a compelling can- 
vas. Through October 19.—B. W. 


Watercolors at Ferargil 


Watercolorist Wells M. Sawyer is a 
current exhibitor at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries. A former student of Frank Du- 
veneck and father of artist Helen Saw- 
yer (Mrs. Jerry Farnsworth), the 
painter displays memorabilia of his 
globe-trotting during his more than 
four-score years. Straightforward in 
approach, the painter has honestly set 
down the life around him and appeal- 
ingly recorded pleasant passages of his 
peregrinations through life. 

Watercolors by William J. B. New- 
combe, late an officer in the R.C.A.F., 
are also on view. The Canadian painter 
has turned his attention to our Latin 
American neighbors. Dead Marguey, in 
which emotional restraint is evidenced; 
To Market, a solidly executed effort; 
Mexican Still Life, notable for its de- 
signed sky; and a religious entry titled 
Towards The Greater Glory are noted. 

—B. W. 
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Pepsi-Cola Fellows 


THERE WERE QUITE a number of happy 
artists, when, last fortnight Pepsi- 
Cola distributed the prizes for its 
Third Annual Competition, but not all 
of them were winners in the current 
exhibition, Paintings of the Year. 
Seven were young artists whose “tal- 
ents showed promise and need of fur- 
ther encouragement,” who received fel- 
lowships of $1,500 each, which they 
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quality of Nalbanian’s art.” 


Negative Judgment (Pencil Drawing) —Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 
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GOUACHES and PASTELS By 
MAX WEBER 

| October 14 - November 9 | srapuasdleg. snd silieeneen prints, to we 
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Soby’s Paul Klee portfolio), but this is 
FIRST SHOWING her first venture on her own. 


e om There are five prints in the series— 

mo ern at e nti te &, one each of a work by Hans Hofmann 
(this edition is signed by the artist), 

Feininger, Klee, Picasso and Milton 


OCTOBER Avery and each captures the essence 
of the original picture and its medium. 


PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY | "03 25,27, 99,0 55-adeas 


41 E. 57th ST. 
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oes draughtsman with pencil, etch- may use for “study travel, or in any 
‘ ing needle or brush and what other manner which will develop their 
Zz ¥ painting.” 
is rarer an authentic and con- The regional screening juries were 
rt ae vincing symbolist. given the initial responsibility for the 
Bees Pe Fellowship program. As they turned up 
Ae “yi . *** | could go further with potential candidates through paintings 
ts Yt, eee YS, ie this analysis, but enough has submitted to the competition, further 
cE tak Se . ] < work and data was collected on each, 
a 84 Sd \ = <n been said to suggest the rare and recommendations made on the basis 


of talent plus financial need. Each of 
the seven juries submitted an average 
of four candidates to Director Roland 
McKinney, who made the final designa- 
tion of one fellowship for each region. 

The winners, ranging in age from 
19 to 35, are: George Stave, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; McKie Trotter, LaGrange, 
Ga.; Robert Lee Clingan, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Zubel Kachadoorian, Detroit, 
Mich.; Ernst Halberstadt, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Francis J. Barone, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Nancy Bowman, New York, N. Y. 
Of these only Barone is represented in 
the exhibition. 


Moderns in Silkscreen 


Some of the best reproductions seen 
in a long time are now available at 
Esther Gentle’s Village shop at 51 
Grove Street, New York City. Mrs. 
Gentle, who together with her painting 
husband and son, creates these fine 
watercolor and silkscreen prints, is well 
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VINCENT 
CAMPANELLA 


Through October 26 
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REHN GALLERIES 


683 Fifth Ave., New York City 


RECENT WORKS Thru Nov. 2 


CHARLES G. 


SHAW 


PASSEDOIT GALLERY 


121 East 57th Street, New York 


Exhibition of Paintings 


"Moods of Children" 
GLADYS ROCKMORE 


DAVIS 


OCT. 22-NOV. 9 


MIDTOWN 


GALLERIES A. D. GRUSKIN, Dir. 
605 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
(between 57th & 58th Sts.) 


Oct. 15-Nov. 6 


MARIANO 


e Recent Work 


Feigl Gallery 


601 MADISON AVE., at 57th St., N. Y. C. 


PAINTINGS Thru Oct. 26 


CLIFFORD WEST 
WILLIAM HUGHES 


BONESTELL « !8 E. 57, N. Y. C. 


Exhibition of Oils 


National Association 
of Women Artists 
Oct. 14-26 


ARGENT GALLERIES 
42 West 57th St.. N. Y. 


Pels After 5 Years 


ALBERT PELS, now holding an exhibi- 
tion of paintings at the Babcock Gal- 
leries, has not appeared in New York 
exhibition circles for five years. The 
eighteen canvases of the present show- 
ing, many of them large ones, evince 
his activity during this period. 

These paintings are all figure pieces, 
in which the forms are carefully mod- 
elled and given a sense of mass and 
volume. Moreover, in spite of the fact 
that many of Pels’ compositions are 
almost crowded with figures, they are 
ably organized. Many of them, such as 
Revelers at the Bar or Masqueraders, 
both outstanding items of the exhibi- 
tion, present the thrust of a single fig- 
ure into the front of the canvas and 
around it the design builds up solidly. 

Hero’s Reward, depicting a homecom- 
ing hero in red jacket and a hat 
wreathed with vines, presents a _ be- 
wildering scene, which other canvases 
suffer from. For, in the foreground are 
two realistic figures, while fantastic de- 
tails in the background and the appear- 
ance of a man with plants stemming 
from his head instead of the usual hir- 
sute convention, leave one with a con- 
fused sense that the subject is neither 
fish, flesh, fowl or good red herring. 
This juxtaposition of insistent reality 
and fantasy is unfortunate. 

It must also be added that Pels’ color 
is harsh and somewhat repellent. The 
emphatic orchestration of his canvases 
makes one to wish that a note of subt- 
lety would relieve the monotony of ve- 
hemence. (Until Oct. 19.) 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Scenes from Wyoming 


At the Rehn Galleries another inter- 
esting Western painter is making his 
New York debut. He is Vincent Cam- 
panella, New York-born but a current 
resident of Wyoming, whose abstracted 
landscape forms the content of his ex- 
hibition (on view to Oct. 26). 

In his early 30s, Campanella works 
in a now familiar vein of rugged ab- 
straction. In his canvases, as in those 
of his painting neighbors, angular 
forms fall into brooding position with 
logic and obedience to a sensitive color 
scheme. While all the 10 pictures 
shown here were executed during the 
last three years, the most _ recent 
ones indicate that Campanella is pro- 
gressing toward a richer palette and 
stronger statement. Outstanding works 
include the vigorous Sawtooth, Wyom- 
ing and the haunted grey-brown land- 
seape of Laramie. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


“Critique” to Appear 


October marks the debut of a new 
monthly magazine, Critique, devoted to 
criticism of painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture and films. Edited by David Los- 
hak, former secretary of the Clay Club 
Sculpture Center, Critique will “favor 
no single school or trend but will en- 
courage expression of a wide variety 
of ideas and opinions.” 

First issue features Genesis of a Pic- 
ture by Robert Goldwater, modern art 
writer, and The Arts in Post War 
Britain by Cecil Gould, assistant keep- 
er of the London National Gallery. 
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The artists, all Award Winners, are 
Peggy Bacon, A. A. Blum, Carman 
Bonanno, Bernard Green, Andrew 
B. Karoly, Louis Szanto, Herschel 
Levit, Louis Lozowick, Edward 
Sanborn. 


Every subject is a fine work of art 
to be enjoyed at leisure or dis- 
played with great pride ... and 
they make wonderful gifts. Each is 
signed; editions are limited. 


Send for FREE descriptive literature 


MODERN ETCHERS GROUP, Inc. 
200 West 56th Street, New York 19 
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INC. 


LOAN EXHIBITION 
OF 
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FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE GODDARD CENTER 


October 23 - November 23 


Admission: 50c Plus Tax 


19 East 64th Street, New York City 


Paris London 


October 15, 1946 


Field Bakery 


WATERCOLORS and 
DRAWINGS by 


OLIN DOWS 


October 21 - November 9 


MACBETH GALLERY 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
11 EAST 57TH STREET « NEW YORK CITY 


“1910 - 12” 


The Climactic Years in Cubism 


October 16 - November 6 


JACQUES SELIGMANN 
& CO., INC. 


5 EAST 57 STREET NEW YORK 


















































FROM FRANCE 


THE FAMOUS COLOR ETCHINGS 
OF DOGS AND WILD DUCKS BY 


LEON DANCHIN 


ARE AGAIN COMING IN REGULARLY. 
IN BETTER ART STORES 
GENERAL DISTRIBUTOR 
36 WEST 47th STREET © NEW YORK 19 
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WILLIAM FISHER 
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ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN : President 
AL PARKER Vice President 
ROY SPRETER : 2nd Vice President 


Because of the enthusiastic response 
accorded the .Society of Illustrator’s 
page in the Art Dicest last season, it 
has been decided to resume the page 
with this issue. After the summer’s hia- 
tus, your editor hopes that you will 
continue your interest and constructive 
criticism, and help to make this page 
a vital part of the Dicest’s coverage of 
creative activities in America. 
* * 8 

A high spot in the Society of Illus- 
trators last year’s activities was the Ex- 
hibition of Contemporary American II- 
lustration, held in the International Gal- 
lery, in Rockefeller Center. The exhi- 
bition, largely the brain-child of mem- 
ber Fred Ludekens, was a great suc- 
cess and well attended. Two juries of 
nine chose what they considered the 
best editorial illustrations that had ap- 
peared in the major magazines in 1944 
and 1945. The editors of these maga- 
zines awarded first prize to John Gan- 
nam, second prize to Norman Price, 
third to Steven Dohanos. The popularity 
ballot, that democratic denominator of 
public taste, selected Norman Rockwell 
by a large majority. 
+ »~ > 


Last season, the Society’s Colonel 
Blimp Fund sent members on sketching 
trips to hospitals throughout the coun- 
try. In all, thirteen week-end trips were 
made to nine Army hospitals, from Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan, to Augusta, Geor- 
gia. Seventy-one artists participated in 
these morale-building jaunts, and a to- 
tal of 1,911 portraits were made. LeRoy 
P. Ward is to be congratulated for his 
hard work in organizing these trips, in 
which the Society hopes to participate 
even more vigorously this season. 

President Arthur William Brown is 
anxious for still more veterans to at- 


Terry and the Pirates by George Wunder 
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tend the veterans’ activities, a regular 
event every Friday night, at the So- 
ciety’s headquarters. This Fall’s sched- 
ule of activities is as follows: The first 
Eriday of each month, life class; second 
Friday, Mario Cooper’s class in com- 
position, with individual criticism by the 
artist; third Friday, round-table discus- 
sion, with the two following Fridays 
devoted to life class. Veterans wishing 
to enroll should bring samples of their 
work and should have had some art 
experience. Individual members of the 
Society plan to take talented students 
under their wing, with the hope of plac- 
ing them, eventually, either in agencies 
or studios. 
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* * * 


Chaired by Gene Davis, six Thursday 
evening lectures, from October 24th 
through December 5th, will be held in | 
the Society’s auditorium, 128 East 63rd 
Street, New York. All lectures begin 
promptly at 8:30 and seats will be re- 
served. The price of admission is 60 
cents and 90 cents. The following is a 
resume of what to expect: 

October 24th: Harold Von Schmidt on 
how to best illustrate “mood” in illus- 
tration. 

October 31st: The nation’s leading 
cover-wizards—Coby Whitmore, Stevan 
Dohanos, Jon Whitcomb and Alex Ross 
—will tell why artists want to do cov- 
ers. 

November 7th: Robert Fawcett and 
William Arthur Smith, despite widely 
divergent techniques, will discuss drafts- 
manship and how to attain a market. 

November 14th: Everett Henry and 
Sanford E. Gerard (A.D.), on the art- 
ist’s and agency’s points of view as ap- 
plied to GI’s and their problems. 

November 21st: Winner of many ad- 
vertising art prizes, Lester Beall, will 
reveal the freedoms and confines of il- 
lustrative design. 

December 5th: Three top-flight men 
—A. J. Powers (engraver), Richard Che- 
nault (art director), and Glenn Grohe 
(artist)—-will exchange questions and 
answers pertinent to their fields. 
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Greta Matson Wins Show 


Greta Matson is the first prize-win- 
ner in the Pen and Brush Club’s open- | 
ing exhibition of members’ watercolors, 
current to Oct. 17. She will be given a 
one-man show at the club later in the 
season. Judges, who awarded first hon- 
orable mention to Vanessa Helder and 
second honorable mention to Nell 
Choate Jones, were Walter Farndon 
and Frank Bensing. 


Mayer Lectures at the League 


The five remaining lectures by Ralph 
Mayer on Painting Techniques will be 
delivered in the Art Students League 
Gallery on the evenings of October 17, 
24, 31, November 7 and 14. 
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By Ben Wolf 


Biess My Sout! . . . Picasso Peale 
had quite a time last week attending 
the Sixtieth Anniversary of the Cincin- 
nati Museum, in the city of the same 
name. He and his severest critic were 
treated to a large slice of Midwestern 
hospitality. A charming evening that 
will long remain a pleasurable memory 
was spent with Mrs. Frank J. Lausche, 
the talented wife of Ohio’s governor 
(she designs wrought-iron), Mr. and 
Mrs. Otto Spaeth, Mr. and Mrs. Homer 
Frye (the latter the Museum’s able Pub- 
lic Relations Director), Mr. Philip Rhys 
Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Catton 
Rich, Miss Jane Wilson of Time Maga- 
zine, Mr. Robert M. Coffin, Director of 
Education for the Museum, and Picattzo 
Cat. 

The last named Picasso Peale-encoun- 
tered during the course of a solitary 
peregrination through the refurbished 
museum. He had just come to the 
Schmidlapp Room, which is dominated 
by a recently acquired Greek lion, who 
was chiseled in Attica along about the 
4th Century B.C. Whilst Picasso Peale 
was contemplating this ancient marble- 
ized king of the beasts, he was some- 
what startled to hear a soft purring 
voice at his elbow. Picasso Peale turned 
sharply, but saw no one except a rather 
well-fed alley cat, who was seated some 
feet distant. 

Thinking that his nerves might be 
playing tricks on him, or that mayhaps 
the hearing of voices was somehow con- 
nected with museum feet, and hoping 
to bolster up his courage, much in the 


Nineteen Lives by Picasso Peale 





fashion of a small boy passing a ceme- 
tery at midnight, Picasso Peale ad- 
dressed the cat and, begging its pardon 
for starting a conversation without the 
proper introductions, asked it if it had 
spoken. To Picasso Peale’s utter amaze- 
ment, the cat acknowledged as to how 
it had, saying: 

“Maybe I otter introduce meself. Me 
name is Picattzo Cat. Me, I come from 
a long line of critics who, in our feline 
kingdom, have long been regarded cat- 
aclystic agents in art. I dug you’se re- 
garding yon lion. Like it?” 

Picasso Peale replied in the affirma- 
tive, but admitted a greater interest in 
his new-found friend, and asked particu- 
larly how he had come to join the mu- 
seum’s staff. 

“Picattzo Cat settled comfortably at 
the base of the lion and spoke. “Well, 
it’s like dis. I was taking a stroll tru 
Eden Park one day. Suddenly, I sees 
dis here edifice, so I says to meself, ‘de 
only cat-astrophe in life is when you 
passes up an opportunity.’ So I ex- 
plores and alluva sudden, whilst I am 
meanderin’, I see dis here big lug of a 
cat wit dis silly grin on its puss, den 
I’m readin’ the label on it, ‘400 years 
B.C.’, den any immediate rancor dat 
I’m havin’ about dis here silly grin is 
somewhat mitigated by de fact dat it 
suddenly becomes apparent ta me dat 
dis poor sap’s been grinnin’ for ova 
2000 years—wid eight more lives to go. 

“Now, I had some previous commit- 
ments wid a lady friend dat evenin’ 
down in town, but I says to meself, 
‘paws down, Picattzo.’ De milk of feline 
kindness ever havin’ coursed tru me 
veins, I decides dat de only decent ting 
I can do is maybe I should stood in de 
museum and try to wise up dis foolish 
feline, because even wit dat silly grin, 
he looked fishy to me.” 

When Picasso Peale reacted vehe- 
mentedly to Picattzo Cat’s last state- 
ment, Picattzo Cat purred delightedly 
and explained: 

“You humans just ain’t hep. Look, 
mister, when a cat says ‘fishy’ dat is de 
soupreme compliment. Just like when I 
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tell me goil friend she looks ‘mousy.’ 
But I shouldn’t blame you for what’s 
happened to your kind. Like me father 
always said, ‘Dull claws, dull wit.’ But 
I will say one ting, dis here is a mighty 
fine lean-to dey got in dis park, and de 
chow’s homogenized.” 

At this point, Picattzo Cat contem- 
plated Picasso Peale with his baleful 
yellow eyes. 

“What’s your racket?” 

When Picasso Peale allowed as how 
he, too, was a critic, Picattzo Cat spit 
disgustedly, flicked his tail, and stalked 
unceremoniously away, leaving Picasso 
Peale alone. He fancied he heard a low, 
quiet chuckle, and turned to be con- 
fronted by the smiling lion of Attica. 
The lion’s smile spread across his stone 
chops as he commented quietly, “It’s all 
Greek to me, too, bub.” 

This was a little too much. Without 
waiting for his Homburg, Picasso Peale 
retreated to his hotel. 

* * % 

Add Mother Peale’s Handy Scrapbook 

“Artists seem to think that anything 
can be reproduced and printed without 
any training, without any technical 
knowledge, without any thought of the 
chemical, photographic, or engraving 
and printing problems which are in- 
volved, but in every print, in every 
book, when the results are not good, 
the artist is blamed. And this is not sur- 
prising, because the artists of America 
mostly know nothing about the crafts; 
yet the engravers know little, and the 
printers do not care, most of them.” 

—The Graphic Arts by Joseph Pennell. 


* * 


“When the poet ceases to represent 
in words what exists in nature, he then 
ceases to be the equal of the painter; 
for if the poet, leaving such representa- 
tion, were to describe the polished and 
persuasive words of one whom he wishes 
to represent as speaking, he would be 
becoming an orator and be no more a 
poet or a painter. And if he were to 
describe the heavens, he makes himself 
an astrologer, and a philosopher or 
theologian when speaking of the things 
of nature or of God. But if he returns 
to the representation of some definite 
thing he would become the equal of the 
painter, if he could satisfy the eye with 
words as the painter does with brush 
and color (for with these he creates), 
a harmony to the eye, even as music 
does in an instant to the ear.” 

-LEONARDO Da VINCI. 
* x * 

“The decriptive in art has always se- 
duced the eye of the superficial major- 
ity. From this accidental and nugatory 
side of painting the public has derived 
all its enjoyment. The moment a de- 
picted object is recognized, the general 
pleasure in the arts increases; and the 
moment the accepted vision of the ob- 
ject is modified or distorted, this plea- 
sure decreases and in many instances 
ceases altogether.” 

Modern Painting by 
Willard Huntington Wright. 
cd * * 

“It is obvious that a consistent pref- 
erence for one end of the color scale, 
while it has a charm of its own, does 
limit the scope of an artist’s work very 
considerably.” 

Portraits in Oil and Vinegar 
by James Laver. 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 


Inc. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 


PAINTINGS 


SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 
69 EAST 57th STREET © NEW YORK 









Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


SCHONEMAN 


Fine Paintings of All Schools 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 
OR SELL PAINTINGS 


73 £57 GALLERY NewYork.22 













FERARGIL GALLERIES 


FINE ART - ANCIENT AND MODERN 
Telepbone Plaza 8-1223 
63 East 57TH Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


FrepeRic New iin Price 








18 PAINTINGS 


LUCILLE WALLENROD 


OCTOBER 27 THRU NOVEMBER 15 


51 Greenwich Avenue 
RoKo New York 14, New York 
GALLERY Near 7th Ave. & I Ith St. 





Head of An Old Man: REMBRANDT 


Kende to Sell 
Major Bowes’ Art 


ALONG WITH INVENTING the amateur 
hour, managing the Capitol Theatre in 
New York, being voted most popular 
on the air and a host of other things, 
the late Major Edward J. Bowes found 
the time to collect paintings. A good 
part of these will be sold at the Kende 
Galleries of Gimbel Brothers on the 
evening of November 1, by order of the 
executor of the estate and the New 
York educational institution that will 
benefit from the proceeds. 

The paintings range from a version 
of El Greco’s Christ Driving the Money 
Changers from the Temple, formerly in 
the John Quinn Collection and described 
by Dr. August L. Mayer, to such mod- 
erns as Picasso and Chirico. A small 
study by Rembrandt, Head of an Old 
Man, painted about 1658, is recorded by 
de Groot and Valentiner. Sir Walter 
Armstrong considered John Lamont of 
Lamont by Raeburn one of the artist’s 
finest portraits. It brought $44,000 in 
1928 at the dispersal of the collection of 
the late Judge Elbert H. Gary. 

Mosques a Alger was painted by 
Renoir on his second trip to Algeria, 
and is accompanied in the sale by his 
Environs de Cagnes and a still life which 
was formerly in the Maurice Gangnat 
Collection. Sisley is represented by two 
peaceful landscapes, painted in 1885 
and 1890; Pissarro by a snow scene with 
figures; Monet by Printemps @ Giverny; 
Van Gogh by Femme dans un Jardin, 
which has been described and illustrated 
by J. B. de la Feille, and Forain by one 
of his famous courtroom paintings, 
Scenes de Tribunal. 

Degas is represented by two favorite 
subjects in two media, a laundress iron- 
ing in pastel and ballet girls in bronze. 
Daumier’s bronze bust of Senator Guil- 
laume Viennet bears the stamp of 
Maurice le Garrec who cast the 36 wax 
models used for the lithograph Le Ven- 
tre Legislatif, after the artist’s death. 
Also included in the sale are works 
by Goya, Romney, Sargent, Fantin-La- 
tour, Derain, Modigliani, Rivera, Vla- 
minck and other painters of the 18th, 
19th and 20th centuries, all of which 
will be on exhibition from October 28 
until the auction is held. 












Parke-Bernet Sales 


THE FINE ARTS will mingle with all 
manner of fine furniture, decorations, 
rare books and varied collectors items 
in the packed schedule of day and ev- 
ning auction sales at the Parke Bernet 
Galleries during the next few weeks 
(see auction calendar). 

The first of the art sales not previ- 
ously reported in these columns is 
Part VI, the final selection of etchings 
and engravings from the famous E]l- 
dridge R. Johnson collection, which will 
come up for dispersal on the evening 
of October 29. It includes no less than 
75 etched landscapes, family and self 
portraits and genre subjects by Rem- 
brandt; 33 Diirer engravings, among 
them St. Jerome in Penitence, The 
Dream, Melancholia and the rare St. 
George on Horseback and Peasant and 
his Wife; a group of Callot etchings 
including the Exercises Militaires, Les 
Grandes Miseres de la Guerre, Nobles 
Lorrains and Les Fantasies series; 
works by Cameron, Clark and others. 

Another evening sale, made up pri- 
marily of modern works, will be held 
on November 7. The paintings include 
Une Rue a Moxntmarte by Utrillo; Old 
Church by Segonzac; The Thames at 
Charing Cross by Monet; Décolleté | 
Femme by Derain; works by Corot, | 
Sisley, Raffaelli, Sorolla, Chirico, Lur- 
cat, Vlaminck, Redon, Bombois and 
others. There are drawings by Dufy, 
Gris, Modigliani, -Vlaminck, and a wa- 
tercolor by Cézanne titled Paysage 
Sous-Bois. In addition a group of Afri- 
can sculptures, a pewter head by Des- 
piau and a. stone sculpture by Zadkine 
will be offered. As usual, both these 
collections will be exhibited for several 
days prior to the sales. 





. > ‘ 
Nevinson Dies 

CHRISTOPHER R. W. NEVINSON, Bri- 
tain’s 58-year-old pioneer modernist, 
died in London, October 7. Three years 
earlier a paralytic stroke had _ inter- 
rupted his work at the peak of his 
often controversial career. 

Nevinson began his early studies in 
Italy where he became associated with 
Futurism. During the first World War 
he drove an ambulance but continued 
his drawing on the battlefields. It was 
during his hospitalization in London in 
1916 that his war lithographs were first 
exhibited and won him public notice. 
Later he returned to France as an of- 
ficial war artist, determined to portray 
reality rather than “the old concept of 
the glory of war.” These works were 
on exhibition in many galleries in Eur- 
ope and Canada and at the Fogg Mu- 
seum in the United States. 

In 1920 Nevinson came to New York 
where his by now “sane modernism,” 
as our critics termed his style, was dis- 
played at the old Keppel Galleries. In 
1926 the Metropolitan Museum acquired 
his painting, A Paris Morning. 

Nevinson’s colorful personality, also 
revealed in his autobiography, Paint 
and Prejudice, made him the center of 
many art disputes. In England he com- 
plained of the Royal Academy as “‘a re- 
sort of snobbism and the laughing stock 
of Europe,” but later denounced one of 
his own early cubist works as “the 
world’s worst picture” and begged the 
Tate Gallery to burn it. 
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Auction Calendar 





October 19, Saturday afternoon. Kende Galleries 
of Gimbel Brothers: Etchings and engravings, 
property of the estate of the late Caroline S. 
Ryan, others. Six works by Diirer including 
Sea Monster, Man of Sorrows Seated and Coat 
of Arms with Cock; nine Rembrandts including 
The Gold Weigher, The Raising of Lazarus, 
Christ Healing the Sick and Dr. Faustus in 
His Study; works by Zorn, Bellows, Brockhurst, 
Cameron, McBey, Bone, Buhot, Meryon, Chagall, 
Derain, Manet and a Currier lithograph, Clipper 
Ship, Great Republic dated 1853. Exhibition 
from Oct. 15. 


October 18 and 19, Friday and Saturday after- 
noon. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Paintings, furni- 
ture, property of Mrs. George A. Martin. Paint- 
ings by Barbizon School including Corot, Diaz. 
Watercolors by Forain, Prendergast, Hassam, 
Inness, Brockhurst, John LaFarge, others. Draw- 
ings by Daumier, Redon, Despiau, Fantin-La- 
tour, Winslow Homer, Sloan, Glackens, Thurber, 
Gainsborough, Morland, Shayer, Whistler, Hopp- 
ner, George Henry Harlow, others. English and 
Continental furniture; table glass and china; 
Georgian and other silver; andirons; Chinese 
porcelains and Oriental rugs. Exhibition from 
Oct. 12. 

October 24, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: XVII-XIX century portraits, property of 
Mrs. J. B. Hirshhorn, Mrs. Edna F. Lemle, 
others. Portraits by de Konick, Mytens, Rom- 
ney, Raeburn, Reynolds, Lawrence, van der 
Helst, Israels, others. Works by Corot, Boldini, 
Dupre, Courbet, Diaz, Raffaelli, Bouguereau, 
Ziem, Eakins, Luks, Twachtman, Inness, Wy- 
ant, Martin, others. A pair of panels by the 
Master of the Cardona Pentecost, and a paint- 
ing by Sorolla. 

October 24, 25 and 26, Thursday through Satur- 
day afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Amer- 
ican and English furniture and decorations, 
property of Mrs. Henry W. Sage, others. Furni- 
ture includes pair of George II carved and 
gilded eagie console tables; Sheraton inlaid ma- 
hogany dining chairs, breakfront bookcase, side- 
board tables; Chippendale group including satin- 
wood marquetry commode, New England oxbow- 
front writing desk, Philadelphia shell-carved 
mahogany armchair and sidechair. Georgian 
silver; 18th century porcelains. British and 
American paintings. Exhibition from Oct. 19. 


October 29, Tuesday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Books, Part V of the collection of the 
late Eldridge R. Johnson. The four folios of 
Shakespeare, drawings by and books illustrated 
by the Cruikshanks. Exhibition from Oct. 23. 


October 29. Tuesday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Etchings and engravings, Part VI of the 
collection of the late Eldridge R. Johnson. Sev- 
enty-seven etchings by Rembrandt including 
landscapes, family and self-portraits and studies 
of peasant life. Engravings by Diirer, works by 
Callot and Cameron. Exhibition from Oct. 23. 


October 30, 31 and November 1 and 2, Wednes- 
day through Saturday afternoons, plus Thurs- 
day evening, October 31. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
Furniture and decorations, property of Miss 
Blanche de ‘Vries, others, French and English 
furniture and decorations. Georgian and other 
silver. Table porcelain and glass; linens, laces 
and textiles; bibelots. Paintings, prints, bronzes. 
Books on painting. Tapestries, Oriental rugs, 
carpets. Exhibition from Oct. 26. 

November 1, Friday evening. Kende Galleries of 
Gimbel Brothers: The Major Edward J. Bowes 
collection of paintings. Old Masters, including 
works by El Greco, Rembrandt, Raeburn, Rom- 
ney, Goya. Works by Renoir, Monet, Pissarro, 
Van Gogh, Forain, Degas, Daumier, Fantin-La- 
tour, Sargent, Modigliani, Picasso, Derain, Chi- 
— — Rivera, others. Exhibition from 

t. 28. 


October 7, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Modern paintings from various sources. 
Exhibition from Nov. 2. 


November 8, Friday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Renaissance sculptures and other works 
of art, and furniture of the same period, prop- 
erty of an Eastern Art Museum, a Midwestern 
Educational Institution, others. Polychromed 
and gilded statuettes, marble figures, terra cotta 
bas reliefs and haut reliefs, bronzes and mor- 
tars, all from the XIV-XVII centuries. A poly- 
chromed and terra cotta Nativity group for- 
merly in the George Gray Barnard collection at 
the Cloisters. Italian, Spanish and French 
carved ivories. Exhibition from Nov. 2. 

November 9, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: Early American silver from the col- 
lection of the late W. T. H. Howe. Exhibition 
from Nov. 2. 





WINFIELD 
FINE ART IN JEWELRY 





Original custom jewels de- 
signed by over 40 leading 
young fine artists. 184 W. 
4th St., New York 14, N. Y. 
CHelsea 3-2289. 





October 15, 1946 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 


30 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Pill. lien Sales of 
Ad ee oliterary Property 


Sale November 7 at 8 p.m. 


PAINTINGS FROM 
SEVERAL SCHOOLS 


FROM VARIOUS OWNERS 
Illustrated Catalogue 25c 





Sale November § at 2 p.m. 


RENAISSANCE SCULPTURES 
TAPESTRIES * RUGS * OTHER WORKS OF ART 


Carved, polychromed and gilded statuettes; marble figures, 
terra cotta bas reliefs, haut reliefs, bronzes and mortars, XIV- 
XVII century. A terra cotta group formerly in the George Gray 
Barnard collection. Also Italian, Spanish and French carved 
ivories. 
Property of An Eastern Art Museum 
and Other Owners 


Illustrated Catalogue 25c 





Sale November 9 at 2 p.m. 


EARLY AMERICAN SILVER 
FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS 


Fine early American silver including a number of pieces by 
Paul Revere and other important pieces by other early American 
silversmiths. A small group of notable American furniture. 


From the Collection formed by the Late 
_W. T. H. HOWE and property of Other Owners 


Illustrated Catalogue 50c 


ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENTS DESCRIBING SALES 
MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 


EXHIBITION FROM SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2 



















































THE 
ART BOOK 
LIBRAR, 


By JUDITH K. REED 


Life of Robinson 


“Boardman Robinson,” by Albert Christ- 
Janer. With chapters by Arnold Blanch 
and Adolf Dehn. 1946. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 132 pp. of text, 
142 illustrations, 9 in full color. $15.00. 


Boardman Robinson, famed cartoon- 
ist, illustrator, muralist and teacher, is 
70 years old. His long and rich accom- 
plishment, his great influence as 
draughtsman and teacher combine to 
make this birthday publication, which 
presents a warmly enthusiastic bio- 
graphical study, a doubly welcome 
event. 

Author Christ-Janer, who is himself 
a painter as well as director of the 
Cranbrook Academy and author of 
George Caleb Bingham of Missouri, has 
written an intimate study of the artist 
which traces his development through 
the long years, with emphasis on his 
earlier work as celebrated cartoonist 
for the old Masses, Liberator and New 
York Tribune; his 1915 trip to Russia 
and the Balkans with John Reed for 
Metropolitan magazine, his work for 
Harvey's Weekly, his year in England 
for the London Outlook. The purple 
passages into which the author lapses 
at times in his effort to present a more 
intimate account, are fortunately only 
a minor flaw in a fine book. 

Supplementing Christ -Janer’s study 
of the artist are other appreciative es- 
says—of Robinson as a teacher by one 
of his best-known pupils, Arnold Blanch, 


and another on the man as artist by 
Adolf Dehn; a group of interesting quo- 
tations from Robinson’s lectures on art 
and artists, an extensive catalogue of 
the artist’s outstanding cartoons, mur- 
als, book illustrations and paintings— 
their dates and locations—and a bibli- 
ography. 

But as it should be in an art book, 
it is the pictures which tell the final 
story—142 of them presented in a gen- 
erous, well-designed selection. 


Artists to the North 


“Canadian Painters, from Paul Kane to 
the Group of Seven,” edited by. Donald 
W. Buchanan. 1945. London and New 
York: Phaidon Press. 25 pp. of text, 87 
plates and 4 reproductions in full color. 
$6.50. 


Reviewed by E. R. Hunter 


Books on Canadian painting have ap- 
peared at regular intervals in Canada 
for a number of years, but none has 
received the widespread circulation 
that a Phaidon Press book is bound to 
achieve. For international consumption, 
therefore, I feel that its field is a little 
too narrow, and there is not enough in- 
dication of the powerful forces that 
have entered Canadian painting in the 
last 15 years. It is true that the state- 
ment appears more than once in the 
preface that a second volume is plan- 
ned, which will include the more recent 
trends in Canadian painting; but second 
volumes have a bad habit of not ap- 
pearing, unless the first is a huge suc- 
cess. It is to be noted that the pub- 
lisher’s “blurb” on the dust wrapper 
refers to the contents as describing 
“Canada’s leading painters,” and so it 
is no wonder that the Time’s reviewer 
assumed that the book was contempo- 
rary and criticized it as such. 

Most Phaidon Press books are larger 
than this one, and an additional 25 or 
30 plates would have encompassed the 
entire field, so that the reader would 
not get the impression that Time’s re- 
viewer got, that Canadian painting 


i. rlist (Quality 
COLORS 


and Related Products 


Made by 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


- « produced to conform 
to the exacting standards 
and ifications of 
American Artists Pro 

sional League. 


fes- 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


Baltimore 1, Md. 








somehow slowed down after its first 
vital surge. Another advantage of put- 
ting the whole story in one volume is 
that two of Canada’s older painters, 
Emily Carr and David B. Milne, would 
not have been omitted. They, perhaps, 
do not fit easily into the field of the 
present volume, but no history of Cana- 
dian painting is complete without them. 

The editor, Donald W. Buchanan, is 
to be congratulated on a text which 
is well fitted to take its place among 
the other Phaidon publications. His suc- 
cinct writing and clearly marked sub- 
headings make the preface a pleasure 
to read and a matter of easy reference. 
His style is good, and he sums up the 
various painters with keen knowledge 
and clarity. The plates are ably chosen 
within their field; and the reader will 
find himself confronted with a number 
of sensitive painters, many of whom 
have a right to stand in the interna- 
tional field. 


The Penguin Books 


The Penguin Modern Painters Series. 
1944-45-46. England: Penguin Books 
Ltd. 16 pp. of text and 32 full page 
plates, 16 in color. $1.00. 


A British publishing feat, this hand- | 
some series of inexpensive but well de- | 
signed books has been reaching. this 
country in limited quantities, where it 
admirably serves to acquaint the Amer- 
ican public with contemporary English 
painting. 

Each artist is introduced by a well 
known art writer and his work clearly 
presented in 32 full page reproductions. 
The color (16 plates) is excellent, the 
paper good. Originally designed to sell 
for half the price, soaring printing 
costs have now raised it to a modest 
$1.00. ; 

Represented in the books we have re- 
ceived are Paul Nash, text by Herbert 
Read; John Piper, text by John Betje- 
man; Matthew Smith, text by Philip 
Hendy; Edward Burra, text by John 
Rothenstein; and Victor Pasmore, text 
by Clive Bell. In all there are 16 titles 
in the series, with more to follow. 
Books may be purchased at book shops 
or directly through the New York of- 
fice of Penguin Books, 245 Fifth Avenue. 


WORLD FAMOUS BOOK By 


KANDINSKY 


“ON THE SPIRITUAL IN “ART” 


The First Complete Edition 
Is Now on Sale at the 


Museum of 


Non-Objective Painting 


24 East 541TH Street, New York 
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AES 


Drakenfeld 
offers you the high- 
est quality Majolica, Vellum 
Matt, Crystalline and Crackle 
Glazes . . . Underglaze Colors 
..- Indian Pottery Colors . . . 
Frits and Kilns . . . Modeling 
Tools . . . Brushes . . . Every- 
thing needed for pottery 
making. 

Ask for full information and 
give facilities for firing. 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC, 


45-47 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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Wickersham 2-6195-6160 
FRAME MAKERS SINCE 172! 


HAND CARVED 
REPRODUCTIONS 
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MAX GRANICK 
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UNITED SEAMEN’S SERVICE 1947 


21ST ARIZONA ART EXHIBITION, 


64TH 


Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who vis. 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Albany, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN DRAWING ANNUAL VII. 


Feb. 12-Mar. 9, 1947, Albany Institute of 
History and Art. Open to all artists in 
U. S. & Canada. Media: drawing. Jury. No 
entry cards used, but on back of each 
drawing, letter or type artist's name, re- 
turn address, title of drawing medium and 
price, also if willing that works be cir- 
cuited for further exhibit after Albany 
showing. Work due: Feb. 1, 1947. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


7TH ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION OF 


THE WATERCOLOR SOCIETY OF ALA- 
BAMA. Dec. 1-31. Open to all artists. Me- 
dia: transparent and opaque watercolor. 
Prizes. For further information write 
Maltby Sykes, Pres., Watercolor Society of 
Alabama, Auburn, Ala. 


New York, N. Y¥. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 121ST 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION—1ST HALF. Jan. 
4-22, 1947. National Academy Galleries. 
Open to all artists. Media: painting, sculp- 
ture. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks available 


at Academy, 1083 Fifth Ave. Work due 
Dec. 9 & 10. 
AMERICAN WATER COLOR SOCIETY 


80TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 7- 
Mar. 2, 1947. National Academy Galleries. 
Open to all artists. Media: watercolor. 
Entry fee $2.00. Work due Jan. 27. For 
further information call Mr. White, LAurel- 
ton 8-3725. 


ART 
EXHIBITION. January, 1947. National 
Academy of Design. Open to all merchant 
seamen. Media: all. Any number of entries 
may be submitted. Jury. Prizes. Work due 
November 1, 1946. For further information 
write Mrs. Isabel F. Peterson, Director, 
Art Exhibition, United Seamen’s Service, 
39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


AUDUBON ARTISTS FIFTH ANNUAL EX- 


HIBITION. Nov. 24-Dec. 15, New York 
City. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture, 
black and white. Jury. Cash prizes and 
four gold medals. Entry fee $3. Open to all 
artists. For entry rules write Audubon Art- 
on Inc., (fifth floor) 107 Chambers Street, 
es aoe es 


ARTISTS LEAGUE OF AMERICA 4th AN- 


NUAL EXHIBITION. Nov, 17-Dec. 8. Riv- 
erside Museum. Open to all professional 
artists. All media. $2 exhibition fee. For 
further information call GRamercy 3-5940. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARI- 
ZONA STATE FAIR. Nov. 8-17. Fine Arts 
Building. Open to all artists. Media: oil, 
watercolor, black and white, sculpture, 
ceramics. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due 
Oct. 29; work due Oct. 31. For entry cards 
and further information write Department 
ef Fine Arts, Secretary, Arizona State 
Fair, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Portland, Maine 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OILS, 
WATERCOLORS, PASTELS. March 2-30, 
1947. L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art Mu- 
seum. Open to living American Artists. 
Jury. Fee $1. Entry cards and works due 
Feb. 16, 1947. No prizes. For further in- 
formation write Bernice Breck, Secretary, 
Portland Society of Art, 111 High St., 
Portland, Maine. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


33RD CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF ETCH- 


ERS ANNUAL. Dec. 2-31. Gumps Gallery. 
Open to all printmakers. All media. Prizes. 
Fee $2. Entry blanks due Nov. 10. For 
further information write Charles Suren- 
dorf, Secretary, 163 Liberty St., San Fran- 
cisco 10, Calif. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


11TH NATIONAL CERAMIC EXHIBITION, 


Nov. 3-Dec. 15. Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts. Open to ceramists of the U. S. and 
Canada. Media: fine arts ceramics, pot- 
tery, ceramic sculpture (including terra 
cotta) and enamels. Prizes totaling $1,350. 
Work due at Syracuse Museum and the 
following regional centers between Sept. 
19 and 22 inclusive: Cooper Union, N. Y.; 
Cleveland Museum; Los Angeles County 
Museum ; San Francisco Museum; Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens, Ga. Work should 
be sent to nearest center. $3 entry fee; 
entries limited to five. Final data now 
available. For further information write 
Anna W. Olmstead, Director, Syracuse Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 


20TH ANNUAL | EXHIBITION. 


NEW 


PARKERSBURG 


Wichita, Kan. 


16TH ANNUAL GRAPHIC ART EXHIBIT, 


Jan. 4-31. Wichita Art Association Gal]- 
leries. Open to American artists. Media: 
block prints, wood engravings, lithographs, 
etchings, dry points, aquatints, mezzotints, 
silk screens. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $1, 
Work due before Dec. 10. For further in. 
formation write Wichita Art Association, 
401 North Belmont Ave., Wichita, Kansas, 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Clearwater, Filia. 

Dec. 5-8, 
Fort Harrison Hotel, Clearwater, Fla. Open 
to artist members of the Federation mem- 
ber clubs. Media: oil, watercolor, sculp- 
ture, pastel, drawing, etching, print. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry fee: $1 for each entry. En. 
try slip due: Nov. 20. Work due: Nov. 27, 
For further information write Mr. George 
W. J. Carr. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FRIENDS OF CANADIAN ART FIRST 


(REORGANIZED) ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION OF GRAPHIC ARTS. Opening Nov. 
18. Grand Rapids Art Gallery. Open to 
artists of Western Michigan. Media: hand- 
made prints. Jury. Awards. Entry blanks 
due Nov. 2; work due Nov. 9. For further 
information write Grand Rapids Art Gal- 
lery, 230 E. Fulton St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Hartford, Conn. 


9TH ANNUAL CONNECTICUT WATER. 


COLOR SOCIETY EXHIBITION. Nox. 9- 
Dec. 1. Open to residents of Connecticut. 
Media: watercolor, gouache. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards and work due Oct. 30. For 
further information write Mrs. Berthe Dion 


Burke, 816 Farmington Ave., West Hart- | 


ford, Conn. 
Johnstown, Pa. 


14TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ALLIED 


ARTISTS OF JOHNSTOWN, PA. Oct. 28- 
Nov. 11. Art Institute. Open to residents 
and native born Pennsylvanians. Media: 
oil, watercolor, black and white, pastel, 
tempera. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $2. Han- 
dling fee $1. For further information write 
Kathryn Lohr, Secretary, 401 Glenwood 
Ave., Johnstown, Pa. . 


Madison, Wis. 


13TH ANNUAL WISCONSIN SALON OF 


ART. Nov. 7-Dec. 1. Memorial Union Build- 

_ing Galleries. Open to artists residing in 
Wisconsin past 3 years, or who had for 
ten years, students attending Wisconsin art 
schools. Media: oil and tempera, water- 
color and pastel, graphic, sculpture. Jury. 
Prizes. Work due: October 30. Registration 
cards due: Oct. 15. For further informa- 
tion write Union Gallery Committee. 


Newark, N. J. 


JERSEY WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 
5TH ANUAL OPEN EXHIBITION. Dec. 
2-23. Newark Arts Club. Open to residents 
of New Jersey. For entry cards and infor- 
mation write to Herbert Pierce, Secretary, 
291 Millburn Ave., Millburn, N. J. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


ANNUAL REGIONAL 
SHOW. April 7-May 4, 1947. Parkersburg 
Fine Arts Center. Open to artists of W. 
Va., Ky., Ohio, Pa., and D. C. Media: oils 
and watercolors. Entry cards due: Mar. 15. 
Work due: Mar. 22. For further informa- 
tion write Tom Foster, Director, Parkers- 
burg Fine Arts Center, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Seattle, Wash. 


19TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF NORTH- 


WEST PRINTMAKERS. Mar. 5-Apr. 6, 
1947. Seattle Art Museum. Jury. Purchase 
prizes. Entry fee $1. Entry blanks and fee 
due by Feb. 10. Prints due by Feb. 12. 
For further information write Eleanor Hon- 
nigfort, 713—16 Ave., Seattle 22, Wash. 


Sioux City, Iowa 


2ND ANNUAL IOWA WATERCOLOR EX- 


HIBITION. From Nov. 1. lowa Art Cen- 
ter. Open to artists who vote in Iowa. 
Media: watercolors. Prizes totaling $100. 
Work due Oct. 1. For further information 
write Iowa Art Center, 613% Pierce St, 
Sioux City 15, lowa. 


Springfield, Mass. 


28TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE. Feb. 2- 


23. Museum of Fine Arts. Open to League 
members of 1946-1947 season. Media: oils, 
watercolor, sculpture, drawing. Prizes to- 
taling $200. Jury. Work due Jan. 27, 1947. 
For further information write Mrs. Edna 
B. Miller, $97 Spring St., Springfield 5, Mass. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


12TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR EXHIBITION. 


Jan. 1-26. Butler Art Institute. Open_ te 
artists of Ohio, Pa., Ind., W. Va.. Va. 
Media: oil, watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Work 
due Nov. 17-Dec. 8. For further informa- 
tion write Secretary, Butler Art Institute, 
524 Wick Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 
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HIBIT, . : hool of fi ts 
iat | A Modern Viewpoint} | fang hofmann $5"°°° of fe 3% 


fee $1,]| %e+-*By RALPH M. PEARSON 


Kanes | State Department Exhibition 
For Foreign Tour 
The State Department exhibition of 
American paintings called Advancing 
ec. 5-8, American Art, on view at the Metro- 
ia. Open politan Museum through October 18th 






winter class now in session 
morning—afternoon—evening 


a saturday children's class will be held 
throughout the session by mrs. mercedes carles 





, Sculp- | (after which showing it will tour South aT RS Se RE 
‘uy. | America and Europe in three sections), SCHOOL oF — aErs 
Nov. 27, | is a very important exhibition. It is im- ‘ie ved by Dioition of Higher 
George] portant as a test case in Government Education of the University of the 

sponsorship of contemporary art. It will State of New York under . 

officially answer the European assump- Ozenfant Teaching 
xHiee tion that there is no American art 208 E. 20th St.. New York 3 
Reon a worthy of notice. ' . " 


: hand. It will supply a medium of cultural 
' blanks | exchange with South America and give 


sa | ENinge'to'asens'us arce the umornee | PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 
nate showing sent to England last sum- 


‘ATER. | mer by a jury of our museum directors. PAINTING SCULPTURE ILLUSTRATION MURAL DECORATION 
WRITE FOR CATALOG BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


necticut, | ts objective is to show the creative 

Prizes. | side of American painting, not a cross- 

the Dion section. It is planned frankly to appeal 

it Hart- | to the informed opinion in each country 

| rather than to the multitude. It repre- Bo) es OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 

sents the one-man jury principle with = 

Oct. 28. its uncompromising focussing of respon- 

residents | sibility; all decisions and purchases HERBERT BARNETT 

Media: were made by J. LeRoy Davidson, State 

2. Han. | Department representative in charge of as ee TREET. WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 

= write } its art program. These points also are 7 is ee Bie aoe 

rlenwood . 

of great importance. 

The exhibition justifies itself and its 











ON OF plan to a remarkable degree. About a i A C & A Ss 0 VY 
o Bell. dozen of the 77 works shown belong to 

siding the School of Confusion between Natur- 

aa alism and the Modern (with Reginald SCHOOL OF CREATIVE PAINTING 


: ter- * : . 
0 iaare Marsh heading this list) and do us no 


: Afternoon and Evening Classes 
istration | credit. But the balance, and this is a 


informa- | very high percentage, are a cultural Chelsea Hotel, 222 West 23rd Street, New York 11 © CHelsea 3-3700 


lee. : ° 
asset. They are “advancing American 


art”; they are original creations with FRANCES AVERY OPENING OCT. 19 


OCIETY | practically no direct reflection of Paris. 


YN. Dee. ; Bee: T T 
nd infor- | in the early decades of this century a 


reretars | new vitality, the chief concern of any LIFE e STILL LIFE 
country in appraising another country's ADULTS e CHILDREN OVER 12 
: art should be in theory to see how thor- 
kersburg | oughly that heritage has been absorbed 24 WEST 74th ST., N. Y. C. INFORMATION CH. 3-3037 
sof W- | and used. In comparison to this issue 


Mar. 15. | national characteristics as such should 


ss receive only momentary speculation. APPROVED BY FEININGER 


- W. Va. Many of these works play abstract 
— oy = th ee ee vee Dear Mr. Daniels: 
: erner Drews, Stuart Davis : ‘ 
} <TH- , ° ee 9 
NORTH, | and I. Rice Pereira have genuine dis- _ Ihave been trying out your new “Fig Milk, and I am very pleased 
Purchase | tinction'The great majority prove this with the results I obtained with it in my oil color painting. It makes 
ey * is the age of the individual in art by some quite new effects possible which I could not get with any other 
nor Hon- | visualizing experiences of individual art- medium. It seems to me to be a very important and successful achieve- 
ee ists. ment of your laboratory for which I thank you. 
4 And the aim of the exhibition is 3 
OR EX- | achieved, I think, by the fact that in Sten seach One 
in Iowa. general these experiences escape the nelle “Tannin 
as literal and tangible of American scenes 1 
fierce St, and the “regional” report of facts to : 
delve into the psychological or other EL GRECO HAND GROUND ARTIST’S COLORS are made of the finest pigments 
internal, rather than external, reali- obtainable, and compare with the finest European oil colors. Tempera, gouache and 
ye THE ties. The minds of these artists are used, watercolors made —— aS ae see bh uly temmit 
Feb. «- | not merely thei ; Its ll for us EL GRECO VAR , made from the famous French retoucher varnish formula. 
i Longer ie Jol r ae Stee Complete stock of FRENCH and BELGIAN CANVAS—for all mediums, primed or 
dia: oils, © join the family of nations on this P al 4 See d 
rises more adult level. Where external real- unprimed. Canvas prepared and color ground to suit your needs. 
irs. Estee. ey is dealt with, interpretation is added SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL MAIL ORDERS 
5, Mass. 


to visual fact. Distinguished examples 
are by Ben Zion, Karl Zerbe, Everett 


rBiTi0N. | Spruce, Abraham Rattner, Kuniyoshi, D A * j - L S’ A # T | S T S M AT E Q | A L S 
Open Charles Howard, Philip Guston and 


es. Work | Paul Burlin. 16 WAVERLY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
ee roan : This exhibit vindicates the one-man GRamercy 7-6825 
io. jury system. 
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THE RINEHART SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 


conducted by 
THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
EDWARD McCARTAN, Director 


Admission is limited to students 
who have had preliminary training 
in sculpture. 


Advanced students are given stu- 
dios and models and may carry out 
their compositions independently and 
on a large scale—thus being able to 
compete for the Rinehart Scholarship 
at the American Academy in Rome. 


Scholarships and money prizes are 
offered for the best work done by 
students, and GI funds as well as 
scholarships are available to new 
students of demonstrated ability. 


Students seeking admission to the 


school must submit photographs of 
their work to the Director. 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion, Illustration, 
—s : ee Training Course. Stadents may 

supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


FALL TERM REGISTRATION: SEPT. 30, 1946. 
For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 
M. JOHN 


LENHARDT 


Individual Instruction in 
Painting and Drawing 
IN PORTRAIT PAINTING 


\ 





CLASS 


1947 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Studio 629 +-6855 


Tel.: TRafalgar 7-5855 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 


800 CHESTNUT STREET SAN FRANCISCO 11 
Douglas MacAgy. Director 


SPRING TERM 
Opening January 6, 1947 


RINGLING =<! + 


Study Art in sunny Florida. Faculty of out- 
standing artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormi- 
tories. Unbelievably low cost. Summer term: 12 
weeks commencing June 10. Write for catalog 
& folder “In Florida Sunshine.” Address: Jas. 


A. McClendon, FLO © 4 DA 






Exec. Sec’y, 
Sarasota, 





PAINT THIS WINTER 


Garnnswonrth 


IN FLORIDA 


SCHOOL OF ART 
JANUARY lst TO MAY ist 
Approved Under G.I. Bill 


Write for Circular: 131 N. Pineapple Ave. 
Sarasota, Fla. 
PORTRAIT PAINTING 


LEAR 


AT HOME 


e Previous art training or 

talent NOT necessary. This 

new Stuart System teaches 

you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 

follow lessons, to make 

exact charcoal end oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 
Send for free book today. 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 510 


121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind. 

Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
geen 
DOGO creer 
City —— State 





Feke at Whitney 
[Continued from page 7] 


well by force of genius, never having 
had any teaching. . . . This man has ex- 
actly the phiz of a painter, having a 
long pale face, sharp nose, large eyes— 
with which he looks upon you stead- 
fastly—long curled black hair, a deli- 
cate white hand, and long fingers.” 

Feke’s most ambitious work, a large 
group picture of Isaac Royall and his 
family, is also the first one that is 
signed and dated (1741). It is stiff, 
somewhat primitive (the women all 
look alike and the baby is wooden), and 
patterned after similar group by Smi- 
bert, but the handsome young Isaac 
emerges as a living personality. And 
therein lies Feke’s “extraordinary 
genius.” He had instinctive taste, and 
a flair for design and color well beyond 
his time, a gift which developed by 
leaps and bounds during his brief, in- 
tensive period of painting. But it was 
primarily his ability to communicate 
fundamental character, to distil and 
fuse the mind, spirit and accumulated 
experience of his sitters into individuals 
that sets him apart from others. One 
knows the pertly vivacious Pamela, the 
lovely Mrs. Wanton, the benign Rev. 
Callender whose gentle, spirituality lit- 
erally glows from the canvas, the un- 
compromising and almost fanatical Rev. 
Hiscox and the portly, good-natured 
Mrs. Willing. 

As practice made more perfect, Feke 
produced more sophisticated designs 
and gave loving and effective attention 
to the painting of fine fabrics—well-ar- 
ranged, highlit satins, velvets and bro- 
cades. Almost invariably he gave his 
subjects an air of aristocratic dignity. 
Although it improved, his knowledge of 
anatomy remained imperfect. But even 
this defect was often turned to good, 
almost modern, advantage as was a con- 
tinued stiffness in his more formal com- 
positions. 

The exhibition is admirably selected 
to give a full account of the artist’s 
work, the only notable omissions being 
the late portraits of the Bowdoin fam- 
ily which belong to Bowdoin College. 
It is a tri-museum affair, having been 
initiated by Albert D. Smith, director 
of the Heckscher Museum in Hunting- 
ton, Long Island, but as both the Whit- 
ney and the Boston museums had also 
planned Feke shows, the three joined 
forces for one good one. After it closes 
in New York on October 30, it will be 
shown in Huntington from November 2 
to 10, and then move to Boston from 
November 27 to December 22. 

—Jo GIBBS. 





WILLIAM FISHER 


Classes in Drawing ‘and Painting 
Still Life--Figure-—Portrait--Landscape 
Special Outdoor Painting Trips 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8 St, N. Y. C. e 


GR 5-7159 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Classes in The Museum on Huntington Avenue and school 
building. Uniimited contact with Museum collection through study 
and lectures. Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Seulptere, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts. 
Ceramics. Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Ressel! T. Smith, 
Head of the Scheol, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 
















365 PAINTING DAYS PER 
YEAR IN SAN DIEGO!!! 


San Diego School 
of Arts and Crafts 


“The Art School on the Cliffs 
at Ocean Beach” 
ORREN R. LOUDEN, 
Director, Former Director 
THE VILLAGE SCHOOL OF ART 


5116 Narragansett Ave., San Diego 7 
BEGINNERS’ 


ART CLASSES 


individeal instrection by JON GHAGY 
new simplified method of teaching the 
is featured each week on NBC televi- 

















whose 
layman 





sion. Enroll now and discover how you too can 
paint a remarkable picture even though you have 
never held a brush or drawn a straight line. 


JON GNAGY schoo! of Painting 









2 Columbus Circle at 58th & Broadw 
New York City © COlumbus 5-4476 


Tho [YT INSTITUTE 
Of Chicago 


ay 


Professional School. Fine Arts, Painting, Sculp- 
ture. Industrial and Advertising Arts. Fashion 
Drawing. Interior Decoration. Dress Construction, 
Dress Design. Teacher Training. Accredited. De- 
grees. Diploma. Catalog. 






CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 100 
and Commercial Art 


Fine Arts — Four Degrees granted including 
aster of Fine rts. 


Write for catalogue 
5212 Broadway, Oakland 11, 


Art Academy 






Advertisin; 
Te 


Calif. 


of inact 













DRAWING 

PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23, 1946 
Philip R. Adams, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1946 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


ABBOTT ART SCHOOL 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
Commercial, fashion illustration, costume design, interior de- 
sign and decoration, design for textiles. 3-year professional 
courses. Certificates, credits. Day, evening classes. Faculty of 
successful artists. Scientifically lighted classrooms, thoroughly 
equipped. New location next to Arts Club of Washington, near 
National Art Gallery. Placement assistance. 


ANNE F. ABBOTT, Direct 
Box R, 2013 | Street, W.W., Washington 6, D. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


ART INSTITUTE 


FORMERLY OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


SES IN FINE 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS. DAY AND 
NIGHT CLASSES. ADULT AND 
JUVENILE. ENROLLMENT 1947 ONLY. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 
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CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
One of America’s Finest Art Schools 


teaching 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


Because of Endowment No Yearly Tultion. 
Only an Entrance Fee of $30 a Semester. 
Write for Catalogue 8. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOCL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


ARCHIPENKO 


ART SCHOOL 
NEW YORK CITY 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE SUMMER 
QUARTERS . . . . WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 





Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, cartoon- 
ing, mural design, lithography, pottery, carvin:. 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER CLASSES AT ANY TIME 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 









-- 


INSTITUTE oF DESIGN 


632 N. DEARBORN © CHICAGO 10 © ASK FOR CATALOG 


SCHOOL of the 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE 


524 WICK AVE., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Instructors CLYDE SINGER—FRED YOST 
For catalog address the secretary 





DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 

ete 7 Enroll Now! Day, Eve., 

ACADEMY. Exontiols, Commercial Art, 

Oress Design, Fashion II- 

ni lustration, intros Decoration, 

Illustration, Cartooning, Drawing 

att ARTS bad a Write for Free 
E1015: S rete AVE., 













CHICAGO 3 


PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 
Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


Winter Classes In New York City 
Opening Jan. 6, 1947. For information write to 


Carnegie Hall, 56th St. at 7th Ave. 
New York, N.Y. Clrele 7-5146 


HOTEL SHORTAGE IN NEW YORK! 
Don’t let this catch you short. on the 
hews of the art world. Subscribe now 
to Tue Art Dicest for only $4 a year. 


October 15, 1946 





Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 

Balzac said “the noise of history 
is made by wooden sabots coming up 
stairs and satin slippers coming 
down.” The noise of art history is 
made by modernistic creations being 
dragged up into the attic to make 
way for more modern ones and by 
antiques being brought down after 
they have outlived the day of scorn 
which awaits anything just out of 
style but not yet quaint. Meanwhile, 
a very few people can tell whether 
a thing is good or bad regardless of 
how modern or how antique it may 
be. Aesthetic salvation depends on 
these few. Strive to be one of the 
elect. For there is a logic of aesthe- 
tics, and it is good design, which in 
turn is such an arrangement as is 
basically easy to look at and suited 
most exactly to function. People are 
wont to swing toward the familiar 
or the strange in the decision as to 
what looks good, but this is merely 
allowing the mind to deceive the eye; 
look again, and you will find that 
novelty has nothing to do with artis- 
tic worth. Consider the brass bed; 
remember, it was modern once. To- 
day the brass bed sits forlornly in 
the second-hand store waiting for 
the second-rate landlady who prefers 
it as less hospitable to bugs. 





Montclair Art School 


In time to fill the important need for 
increased art education facilities the 
Montclair Art Museum in New Jersey 
has organized a full-time accredited 
art school, approved for veteran en- 
rollment by the state’s department of 
education. The new branch of the 16- 
year-old Museum school will hold 
classes in painting, sculpture, draw- 


ing, color and applied design and art 
history. 





ESCUELA UNIVERSITARIA 
DE BELLAS ARTES 
FALL and WINTER TERMS in 
ARTS « CRAFTS «+ SPANISH 
Qualified under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights 


For illustrated folder 


Address: Stirling Dickinson 
ii 1500 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 10, lil. 
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Courses by mail in 
modern, creative art. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education (Harpers). 
Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers) . 
Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y 


NORTON 
SCHOOL 
OF ART 





WINTER TERM 


Opens October 1 


COMPLETE ART 

COURSES. WRITE FOR 

INFORMATION. 

W. PALM BEACH, 
FLORIDA 





ACADEMY OF 


ARTS 


Fine and Commercial Arts 
Anatomy Fashion « Water Color 
Oil Painting * Interior Design 


Open All Year—in the Heart of City 
Tuition Under G.I. Bill of Rights 


Write or Call for Further Information 


T. R. BOGUT—Director 


847 Broad Street—Top Floors— 
Newark 2, New Jersey 
Mitchell 2-8378 


Only 30 minutes from Times Square 


School of Design for Women 
102nd YEAR. Design, adver- 
tising, illvstration, interior 


decoration, fashion arts, fine 
arts, teacher training. B.F.A. 


INSTITUTE in all courses. Photography, 


uppetry, jewelry, ceramics. 
ay, ~ i Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Catalog. 
OF 1326 N. Broad St. 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 


Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
OF AUG. 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of The Art Digest, 








published semi-monthly Oc- 


tober to June; monthly, June, July, August 
September, at New York, N. Y., for October 
1, 1946, State of New York, County of New 
York, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Peyton Boswell, Jr.. who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
Editor of The Art Digest, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed in the reverse 
of this form to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man 
ager, are: 

Publisher, The Art Digest, Inc., 
St.. New York 22, N. Y.; Editor, Peyton Boswell, 
Jr., 116 E. 59th St.. New York 22, N. Y.: Man- 
aging Editor, Josephine Gibbs, 116 E. 59th St.. 
New York 22, N. Y.; Business Manager, George 
Burnley, 116 E. 59th St., New York 22, N. Y 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor 
poration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad 
dresses of the individual owners must be given 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) 


116 E. 59th 


The Art Digest. Inec., 116 E. 59th St.. New 
York 22, N. Y.; Peyton Boswell, Jr., Malverne 
N. ¥.; Rose Revay, Roebling, N. J.; Lynn Brough, 
Hagerstown, Md.; Helen B. Howard, Hopewell 
N. J.; Marcia B. Hopkins, 116 E. 59th 8t.. New 


York 22, N. Y.; Mrs. H 
Jacob, Paris, France 


S. Ciolkowski, 26 rue 


8. That the known stockholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur 
ity holders, if any, contain not only tne list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in 
eases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given, also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 


bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any othe: 
person, association or corporation has any in 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him 
PEYTON BOSWELL, Jr., Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist 
day of October, 1946. 
L. M. CAGNEY 
Notary Public. 
County of New York 
N. Y. Co. Cik. No. 6, Reg. No. 
(My commission expires March 30, 


343-C-6 
1948.) 
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REALLY GOOD 
VARNISHES 


RETOUCHING 
=e 


@ RETOUCHING VARNISH 

@ DAMAR PICTURE VARNISH 

@ COPAL PAINTING MEDIUMS 

@ PICTURE CLEANING MEDIUM...40c 


the free booklet 
’ by Mr. 


“Varnishes ar 
Taubes. 


isk for 
Painting Mediuins 


Manufactured by 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 Highland Ave., Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
36 Hour Delivery 36 


We Specialize in PHOTOGRAPHING 
FINE PAINTINGS and 
OBJECTS OF ART 


WALFRED MOORE STUDIO 


Staffed by Ex-Service Personnel 
507 Fifth Ave. Suite 905 MU 2-6924 


- HAND GROUND 
PCOULR DIL COLORS 


Powerful . . . No fillers used 
Conforms with the highest standards neces- 
sary for creating lasting pictures . . . Per- 
manency guaranteed . . . See your local 
dealers . . . Send for. literature. 


BOCOUR COLORS, 2 West 15th St., New York 11, NW. Y. 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 


BOXWOOD, MAPLE and CHERRY 


BLOCKS 
for Wood Engravings and Woodcuts 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 
22 Nerth Williem Street New York City 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT Tf. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER : EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL Director, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWELL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 
WILLIAM HOHMAN 


GRANT, H. 
DR. GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, 


GOMPERT, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD 


, GEORG LOBER, HOBART NICHOLS, 


PLATT, TAB STOOPS, 


CHARLES C. ER SEARS, HERBERT M. 
FREDERIC WHITAKER, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS; PAUL W. WHITENER, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


The Artists Pray the Court 


Our distinguished Boston member, 
Mr. A. Lasselle Ripley, is appealing to 
the Supreme Court for a reversal of 
judgment in his case against the Find- 
lay Galleries, Inc. and the Goes Litho- 
graph Co., both of Chicago. 

We have just finished a careful read- 
ing of his petition which has been ably 
prepared by his attorneys, Dike, Calver 
& Porter of Boston. This strengthens 
our opinion that nothing in the adverse 
decision of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals accords with our idea of jus- 
tice for the artists. And our minds are 
quite as adamant about the Pushman 
case. In fact our opinions are so vio- 
lent we refrain from further comment 
or a review of the case. 

But we do wish every artist might 
read this brief and particularly the very 
pointed charges Mr. Ripley’s attorneys 
make, for this case surely concerns him. 
It would certainly set his hair. 


While We Are on the Subject 


Suppressing our fear that someone 
may charge that though we may have 
several strings on our harp, we play 
too much on one of them, we make the 
observation that the foregoing piece 
about this case in court brings it forc- 
ibly to the artists of the country that 
nothing is more precious or more ex- 
posed than their rights in their pro- 
duction of their work. 

So far we have had little or no en- 
couragement from our Palaces of Jus- 
tice and it is up to us to attack the 
menace to our rights with everything 
we've got. 

Every last artist should enlist in this 
for the duration. The League should 
and must have your help. Here is where 
you can get in some licks that will be 
telling and help to force this issue. 
And this is important. 

See every dealer, gallery, museum or 
art agent and find out his attitude re- 
garding the artist’s rights in his work. 
Let us suggest that you ask him point 
blank, whether an artist may safely en- 
trust his work to them with the assur- 
ance his reproduction rights will be 
safe-guarded—that they will not barter 
away these rights. In other words, that 
they recognize that the tangible paint- 
ing is one thing and the right to repro- 
duce it is another. 

One of the foremost museums in the 
south has already stated there was no 
question with them on this subject and 
that they always expected to safe- 
guard the artist in this respect. 

Let us have your report as soon as 
possible, and it will be even better and 
more effective if you can have it in 
writing on the dealer’s stationery. 

If you, the artist, contemplate exhib- 


iting or a sale, please, for your own 
sake, have this point definitely under- 
stood between yourself and your agent. 
But even better than that, spend one 
dollar with the Register of Copyrights 
and put that little mark on your work. 
—ALBERT T. REID. 


Sculptors Frequently Slighted 


The ceremonies attending the unveil- 
ing of the bronze bust of Sidney Lanier, 
marking his inclusion in the Hall of 
Fame in New York on October 3rd, 
were widely publicized. 

The stories listed all the speakers 
and the estimable ladies who partici- 
pated, and also the flautist. But it is 
regrettable that in many accounts we 
failed to find any mention of the dis- 
tinguished sculptor whose work was un- 
veiled and which will be the lasting 
symbol of the poet who was honored. 

Were Hans Schuler just another sculp- 
tor, the omission of his name would 
still have been unpardonable, but that 
an artist of his reputation and ability 
should be overlooked is inexplicable. 
For Hans Schuler, the Baltimore sculp- 
tor, who did the famous bust of Martin 
Luther, is a member of the Peabody 
Institute and has a record for outstand- 
ing achievement. 

The New York Times credits Schuiler, 
but a number of papers over the coun- 
try which carried an Associated Press 
story are notably remiss in this impor- 
tant item. It is surprising that the great 
Associated Press, which is at great pains 
to report events meticulously should 
have slipped up in this instance, and 
their papers bear the blame. 

For this reason we feel impelled to 
call attention to this omission and re- 
port this great piece of work was done 
by none other than Hans Schuler. 


Even Saint Gaudens 


Apropos of the slight to Hans Schul- 
er, it may be recalled this is an old 
habit and a rather persistent one. 

During the first World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago in 1893, there was a great ova- 
tion over the dedication of a statue of 
Lincoln in the Park named for him. 
It was a momentous occasion and the 
papers were full of it, with pictures of 
the notables, from Big Tim Sullivan, 
Chicago’s number one politician and 
the Princess Eulalia from Spain, to the 
lesser lights. The social leaders from 
the gold coast were religiously cata- 
logued and a careful and detailed de- 
scription of what they wore was given 
us. They did not miss a thing, except— 

There was no mention in all these 
columns, that one could find, of the 
sculptor whose artistry had made the 
whole hullabaloo possible. There were 
stories of the statue but nothing to in- 
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dicate any hand of man created it. 

When all the fervor died down and 
the headaches had worn off, it gradu- 
ally became known they had looked 


Ithat day at the unveiling of a master- 


piece and that a man by the name of 
Augustus Saint Gaudens had thereby 
achieved a place among the immortals. 


In Case You Asked 


Several inquiries have come regard- 
ing the League’s New York show, ask- 
ing whether it is open to every member 
of the League. This show is the en- 
deavor of the New York City Chapter 
and is therefore for its members in the 
city and suburbs only. 

It is not under the direction of the 
National Board, which does not engage 
in exhibitions but leaves that to its 
various Chapters. 

There will also be exhibitions in the 
Staten Island Museum under the direc- 
tion of Percy Leason, and there will be 
one for Suffolk and Nassau under Cyril 
Lewis’ direction. The location for this 
will be announced later. 

Many places in up-State New York 
are planning shows. Mrs. Jasamin Deck- 
er reports from Catskill that nearly all 
along the River they are planning to 
celebrate American Art Week. New 
Jersey is busy and our highly energized 
State Chairman for Massachusetts sends 
their interesting announcement, across 
the top of which he has written, “Big 
Plans for American Art Week.” 


Announces Prizes and Demonstrations 


Chairman Morris of the New York 
City Chapter is doing a fine job with 
his exhibition, which will be held in the 
Architectural League. He announces 
the following prizes: 

A cash purchase prize of $350 for 
oils, by Hannah Harris. 

Four cash purchase prizes for water- 
colors; by Clarence W. Hennan, $125; 
by Frederic Whitaker, $100; by Thomas 
F. Morris, $100; and an anonymous 
prize for $125. The purpose of a cash 
prize of $100 by Devoe & Raynolds is 
to be announced. A prize of $50 worth 
of art materials is offered by M. Grum- 
bacher. The Albert T. Reid Medal of 
Honor will be given this year for sculp- 
ture. 

Added to the personal appearances of 
Gordon Grant, Frederic Whitaker and 
Marion Sanford who will do a marine, 
a watercolor and a bust, respectively, 
Wilford S. Conrow has consented to 
paint a portrait. These demonstrations 
will be on two days during the show. 


Call for Volunteers 

In his announcement, Chairman Mor- 
tis calls for volunteers, some of whom 
he can use in preparing and carrying 
through the exhibition. Your Board feels 
that all of your State Chairmen and 
Directors of American Art Week 
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100% rag — extra heavy — 
sheets 20 x 25. Sample 
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throughout the country will gladly wel- 
come such volunteers. 

Those in New York who will serve 
should get in touch with Thomas F. 
Morris, 60 East 42nd Street—telephone: 
Murray Hill 2-7474. 


“For His Own Safety” 


One of our foremost painters recent- 
ly declared before a number of other 
well-known artists, “I won’t buy a sin- 
gle tube of paint unless it bears the 
League seal or there is displayed the 
card by the manufacturers that it is 
made according to the specifications re- 
quested by the League.” 

This, he said, is for his own safety. 
It is not surprising the others all 
agreed. More and more it is coming to 
be known how much this means to 
artists and to the lasting qualities of 
our art. 


Poster Contest 


Over a period of years the Executive 
Board of the League has felt that some 
suitable contest would in many ways 
add to the relative good of our national 
celebration known as American Art 
Week, celebrated each year from Nov. 
1 to the 7. This year we are inviting 
the senior pupils of twelve outstanding 
art schools to participate in a poster 
contest. 


The advantages of such a contest are 
these: A definite project is offered 
whereby senior pupils will compete with 
eleven other art schools. It will be the 
duty of each school to choose their jury 
and the winning poster from each one 
of the twelve schools must be sent to 
our national headquarters in New York. 
Our Executive Board then selects a jury 
of national importance to choose three 
outstanding posters for reproduction 
and widespread use for American Art 


* Week 1947. These three winners will 


receive first, second and third prize 
money, $100, $50 and $25 respectively. 
Additional information on this project 
will be printed in subsequent issues of 
our monthly news. 


Gift of ‘“Hell’’ Breughel 


At the time of his greatest success 
in Antwerp, Anthony Van Dyck started 
a series of etched portraits of his fel- 
low-artists in the Guild, called The 
Iconography. One of the finest of these, 
his portrait of Pieter Brueghel the 
Younger, has just come into the pos- 
session of the Cleveland Museum 
through the generosity of Henry Sayles 
Francis, curator of paintings and prints, 
and Mrs. Francis. 

This graphic rendition of the “Hollen” 
(Hell) Brueghel, so nicknamed because 
of his proclivity for painting scenes of 
suffering and horror, joins numerous 
other work by Van Dyck already be- 
longing to the Museum, including two 
paintings, Charles I and Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, and a large group of etch- 
ings. 


ARTISTS to design 


CHRISTMAS CARDS and NOVELTIES 


FREE LANCE 
WIDEN PUBLICATIONS 


113 WEST 57 ST., N. Y. Circle 6-6736 





















































































Uniti we can fill the. blank spaces 
in your paint box with products 
which meet in every respect the high 
standards we have established for 
Devoe artists’ materials, we won’t 
attempt to fill them under the 
Devoe label. This means that you 
can count on any Devoe products 
you buy now or in the future to meet 
your expectations to the fullest 
extent. 


DEVOE 


Quality Materials Include 


* Professional Artists’ Water Colors 
* Devoe Artists’ Oil Colors 
* Fine Artists’ Brushes 
* Devoe Pastels 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, Inc 


787 First Avenue, New York i7,N. Y 





SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 
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ROBERT ROSENTHAL, INC. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
JUST RECEIVED!!! 


BELGIAN 82° LINEN CANVAS 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


41 EAST 8th STREET, = YORK $3 


CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 

Akron Art Institute Oct.: Sculpture 
by Chaim Gross, 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Albany Institute of History To Oct. 
20: Paintings by D. M. Cogswell. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery Jo Oct. 21: Prize 
Winners 1945-46; From Oct. 25: 
Sheeler Survey Exhibition, 
ATLANTA, GA, 

High Museum of Art 
15: ist Southeastern 
hibition. 

AUBURN, N. Y. 
Cayuga Museum of History & Art 
To Nov. 15: Anniversary Exhibi- 
tion. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Oct. 20: Paint- 
ings by W. A. Carnelli, Herman 
Maril; Sculpture by Grace Turn- 
bull 
Walters Art 
Vanity 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Margaret Brown 
19: European «€ 
ings 

Doll & Richards, Inc. To Oct. 26: 
Watercolors by L. Gerard Paine. 
Public Library Oct.: Lithographs 
of John Copley. 

Robert C. Vose Galleries Jo 
26: Ogunquit Art 
hibition. 
BUFFALA, WN. Y. 
Albright Art Gallery To Oct. 27: 
Buffalo Society of Artists. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Jo Oct. 20: 
Josef Albers; Oct.: 
Douglas Wilson; From Oct. 15: 
Masterpieces of English Painting; 
From Oct. 25: Lithographs by 
Richard Florsheim. 

A.A.A. Galleries To Oct. 24: Paint 
ings by Wiiliam 8. Schwartz 


CLEVELAND, 0. 
Museum of Art 
tints; Warshawsky 
morial Exhibition. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts Oct.: The Age 
of Titian. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Aris 
Texas General; 200 
American Painting. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 

Municipal Art Gallery 
ican Contemporaries; 
May Hohien. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute @ct.: Annual Exrhibi- 
tion. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Oct.; Paintings by 
James Michael Boyle. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts Oct.: Paintings by 
Franklin Watkins & Bouche; To 
Oct. 25: Arts of French Canada; 
Engravings of Canadian Scenes. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum 
15th Anniversary Exhibition. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Museum From Oct. 
19: Paintings by Lawrence McCon 
aha; Sculpture, David hk. Rubins 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Water Color Society From Oct. 15: 
26th Annual Exhibition. 

Municipal Art Commission From 
Oct. 20: 2nd Art Week Exhibit. 

James Vigeveno Galleries Jo Oct. 
20: Paintings by Carol Blanchard 
«€ Karl Priebe. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Memorial Museum T7o Oct 
27: Paintings in Louisville. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Oct.: 
by Mine Okubo; Winter 
scapes; Chinese Woodcuis. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art 
Biennial Exhibiiion. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute From Oct. 17: 
turies of British Art. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Walker Art Center To Oct. 20: 
Sculpture of Dustin Rice; Oct.: 
Recent Purchases. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum To Oct. 27: 
American Painters. 

NEWARE, N. J. 

Newark Museum From 
Owned in New Jersey. 

Ross Art Galleries To Oct. 20: 2nd 
Open Competition. 

NEW HOPE, PA. 

Delaware Art Gallery 
Blarcom Exhibition. 
Phillips Mill Association To Oct. 
27: Annual Fall Art Exhibition. 
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American 
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Paint- 


Oct. 
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Prints by 


Oct.: Goya Aqua 
é Kalish Me 


Oct. 8th 


Years of 


Oct.: Amer- 
Works by 


Oct.: 


Works 
Land- 


Gallery Oct.: 


Modern 


Oct. 24: 


Oct.: Van 


NORWICH, CONN. 

Slater Memorial Museum (Oct.; West 
Coast Artists Group. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery Oct.: 14th Annual Ez- 
hibition. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute From Oct. 15: 
Annual Watercolor Show; 
by Antonio Sotomayor. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Fine Arts From Oct. 
19: Oils by Francis Speight; 44th 
Annual Watercolor & Print Ex- 
hibition. 

Art Alliance To Oct. 27: Water- 
color Group; Santa Fe Exhibition. 

McClees Galleries To Oct. 26: Wa 
tercolors by Cameron Burnside; 
Oct.: Pastels by Maurice Kidjel. 

Museum of Art Oct.: Wanda Gag 
Memorial. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute Oct.: Current 
American Prints; Paintings in U. 8. 
1946. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Oct.: 
ors by Julian Badiali. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum Oct.: Oregon Guild of 


26th 
Works 


Watercol- 


Painters & Sculptors; Selections 
from Permanent Collection. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts From Oct. 
26: Paintings by Robert Gwathmey. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Art Association Oct.: Paintings by 
Dale Nichols. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum (Oct.: 
Charles Wimar, 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery Oct.: Works by 
Louis Siegriest. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Oct.- 
Reginald Marsh; 
Group. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Civic Center To Oct. 20: ist An- 
nual Municipal Art Show. 

Calif. Palace of the Legion of Honor 
Oct.: Works by Lautrec; Abraham 
Rattner. 

Museum of Art Oct.: 66th Annual, 
To Oct. 27: Prints by Paul Klee. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum Oct.: 32nd 
Exhibi‘ion of Northwest 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Works by 


Works by 
Modern Art 


Annual 
Artists. 


Museum of Fine Arts To Ort. 
1946 Regional Exhibit. 

UTICA, N. Y. 5 
Munson - Williams-Proctor Instity) 
Oct.: Edward Root Collectie 
Works by Ben Shahn, Dorothy 

Perrin, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. ; 
Barnett Aden Gallery Oct.; Pa; 
ings by Jacob Lawrence. 
Coreoran Gallery of Art Oct.: M, 
ican Watercolors & Graphic 
Natural History Bldg. To Oct. % 
56th Annual Society of Washi; 
ton Ariists. 
Smithsonian Bidg. T7o 
Prints by Will Barnet, 


WICHITA, KAN. 
Art Museum (Oct.: 


Oct. 2%, 


Prairie Wa 


Color Painters. 
WILMINGTON. DEL. 
To Oct. 27: Up 


Art Center Bidg. 
john Collection. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum Oct.: Art of the Southt™ 
Seas; Japanese Prints. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute Oct.: Works 
by Earl Gross; Milch Gallery Art- 
ists; William Sommer. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Oct. 
19: Works by Adams Garrett: 
From Oct. 21: Lisa Mangor. 

Acquavella Galleries (32E57) Oct.: 
Selected Paintings of Various 
Schools. 

Alonzo Gallery (58W57) 
27: Group Shor. 

Allison Gallery (32E57) Oct.: Etch- 
ings by Various Artists. 

America House (485 Madison) T7o 
Nov. 12: Skilled Hands—A Com- 
mon World Denominator. 

American-British Art Center (44W 
56) To Oct. 19: Cecil Beaton Bal- 
let Designs. 

American Museum of Natural His- 
tory (Central Pk. W. at 79) To 
Nov. 30: France Comes Back. 

Architectural League (115E40) 7o 
Oct. 19: New Members Work. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Oct. 
28: Oils by Members of National 
Associa‘ion of Women Artists 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To Oct. 26: Works by 
George Grosz; From Oct. 28: Works 
by Umberto Romano. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Oct. 
19; Paintings by Albert Pels. 

Barbizon-Plaza Art Galleries (58 & 
6 Ave.) Oct.: Paintings by Eliza- 
beth M. Anthony. 

Charles Barzansky Galleries 
Madison) To Oct. 21: 
by Samuel Rothbort. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Oct. 
25: Modern French Paintings; 
From Oct. 28: Scenes from the 
Apocalypse by Andre Girard. 

George Binet Gallery (67E57) To 
Oct. 24: Works by Stefano Cusu- 
mano; From Oct. 25: Paintings 
by Tommy Beere. 

Bland Gallery (45E57) Oct.: Early 
American Paintings and Prints. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) To Oct 
26: Works by Clifford West and 
William Hughes. 

Mortimer Brandt Gallery 
Oct.: Old Masters. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Park- 
way) To Oct. 27: Works by Mary 
Cassatt, Peter Sager. 

Brummer Gallery (110E58) 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) 7o Oct. 
26: Works by Auguste Rodin. 
Carroll Carstairs (11E57) To Oct. 
26: Works by Jacques Failcou. 
Century Association (7W43) Oct.: 
Amateur Exhibition by Members. 
Chinese Gallery (32E57) To Oct. 
25: Music in Art; From Oct. 26: 

Paintings by Edna Tacon. 

Contemporary Arts, Inc. (106E57) 
To Oct. 18: Paintings by Con 
stantine Abanavas; Oct.: Paintings 
by Roger Holt. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) To Oct. 
19: New Paintings; From Oct, 22: 
Works by Karl Zerbe. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) 
Century French € 
American Paintings. 

Durlacher Bros. (11E57) To Nov. 
2: Paintings by Esteban Francis. 

Duveen Bros. (720 Fifth) Oct.: Old 
Masters. 

Egan Gallery (63E57) From Oct. 
14: The Cities by Herman Rose. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) To 
Oct. 26: Paintings by Salomone. 

8th St. Gallery (33W8) To Nov. 
27: Paintings by William Fisher. 

Feigl Gallery (601 Madison) To 


To Oct. 


(664 
Paintings 


(15E57) 


Oct.: 


Oct.: 19th 
20th Century 


Nov. 2: Works by Mariano. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Oct. 
25: Watercolors by William New- 
combe; Oct.: Early American 
Works. 

French & Co. (210E57) From Oct. 
22: Paintings by Lintott. 

Frick Collection (1E70) Oct.: Per- 
manent Collection. 

Friedman Gallery (20E49) 
Works by William Meek. 

Galerie Neuf (342E79) To Oct. 31: 
Paintings by Agnes Kovach. 

Gallery Vivienne (1040 Park) To 
Oct. 31: Paintings by Andre Rous- 
sel. 

Gramercy Galleries 
Pk.) To Oct. $1: 
Jean Schweckler. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Oct. 30: Works by 
Phil May; To Nov. 14: Founder's 
Exhibition, Carmel Watercolor 
Group. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) Oct.: 
Permanent Collection. 

Harlow & Co. (42E57) Oct.: Paint- 
ings by Rungius; Etchings by Zorn. 

Hugo Gallery (26E55) From Oct. 
15: Paintings by Jean Hygo. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Oct.: 
Tropical Flora by Dinneen, 12 Art- 
ists in 6 Media. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Oct.: 
Sculpture by Henry Rox. 

Knoedler Galleries (14E57) To Oct. 
28: Washington Irving and His 
Circle. 

Kootz Gallery (15E57) To Oct. 19. 
Paintings by Andre Racz; From 
Oct. 21: Works by Carl Holty. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) To 
Oct. 28: Boardman Robinson Retro- 
spective Exhibition. 

Laurel Gallery (48E57) To Nov. 7: 
Paintings by Baylinson. 

Mortimer Levitt Gallery (16W57) 
To Nov. Oils by Cecile Forman. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) Oct. 
15-Nov. 9: John Atherton. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) From 
Oct. 19: Modern French Still Life. 

Joseph Luyber Galleries (Fifth at 
8, Hotel Brevoort) To Oct. 26: 
Paintings by Xavier Gonzalez. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E57) To Oct. 
19: Gouaches by Charles Schucker; 
From Oct. 21: Paintings by Olin 
Dows. 

Pierre Matisse (41E57) Oct.: Mod- 
ern Paintings. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82) To Oct. 27: Advancing 
American Art, Triptychs for the 
Armed Forces; From Oct. 18: 
War's Toll of Italian Art, The 
Renaissance. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Oct. 19: Group Exhibition. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) To Oct. 
26: Watercolors by Allen I, Palmer. 

Morgan Library (29E36) Oct.: In- 
ternational Illustrated Books. 

Morton Galleries (117W58) To Oct. 
19: Watercolors by Vera Wise; 
To Nov. 2; Watercolors by T. 
Gay, Jr.; Ballet Paintings, Mo Com. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Oct.: 14 Americans; Paintings by 
Florine Stettheimer; New Acquisi- 
tions; Modern Handmade Jewelry; 
Stage Design by Arch Lauterer. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) From Oct. 15: Loan Ex- 
hibition. at + 

National Academy Galleries 


Oct.: 


(38 Gramercy 
Paintings by 


(1083 


Fifth) Oct.: Pepsi-Cola’s Paintings 
of the Year. 
New Age Gallery 
Oct. 26: 
Media. 
Newhouse Galleries 
Gallery Collection. 
New School of Social Research (66 
Wi12) To Oct. 19: Group Show. 
New York Circulating Library (51E 
57) To Nov. 2: Artists on Parade. 
New York Historical Society (Cen- 
tral Pk. W. at 77) From Oct. 16: 
The Historic Hudson; From Oet. 
26: 38rd Annual Exhibition of 
Allied Artists of America. 
Newton Galleries (11E57) To Get. 
26: Works by Nalbandian. 

John Nicholson Gallery (69E57) 
Oct.: French Paintings. 
Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) To Oct. 
19: Works by Charlies Howard, 
Niveau Gallery (63E57) To Get. 
24: Gouaches by Cobelile. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) To Oet. 
19: Paintings by Martin Nelson; 
From Oct. 21: Sculpture by @- 
Connor Barrett. 

Harry Shaw Newman Gallery (150 
Lexington) Oct.: Works by Asher 
B. Durand. 

Betty Parsons Gallery (15E57) To 
Oct. 19: Northwest Coast Indian 
Painting. 
Passedoit Gallery 
Oct. 14: 
Shaw. 
Perls Galleries (32E58) To Nov. 2: 
Paintings by Tschacbasov. 
Pinacotheca (20W58) From Oe. 
12: Drawings by John Graham. 
Portraits, Inc. (460 Park) From 
Oct. 22: The Wyeth Family. 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) Jo Oet. 
26: Oils by Vincent Campanella. 


(138W15) To 
Group Exhibition, All 


(15E57) Oct. 


(121E57) From 
Works by Charles G. 


Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Dr.) From Oct. 13: The Patteran. 
RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) Te 
Oct. 27: Works by Seymour Frank, 
Sam Rosenberg. 
Paul Rosenberg & Co. (16E57) To 
Nov. 9: Works by Max Weber. 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) From 
Oct. 18: Black & White Exhibi- 
tion, 
Bertha Schaefer Gallery (32E57) 
To Nov. 2: Paintings by Alfred 
Maurer. 
Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Octe 
Old Masters. 
Schneider Gabriel Galleries (69B57) 
Oct.: Selected Paintings. 
Schoneman Galleries (73E57) Octe 
Selected Paintings. 
Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Oct.: Old Masters. 
Jacques Seligmann & Co. (5E57) 
From Oct. 16: The Climac-ic Years 
in Cubism. 
Serigraph Galleries (38W57) T¢ 
Oct. 26: Works by Edward Landon, 
Silberman Galleries (32E57) Oct 
Early & Modern Masters. 
Village Art Center (21E11) To Nov. 
8: 4th Non-Jury Show. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 
From Oct. 21: Paintings by E 
Ganso. 
Whitney Museum (10W8) Octe 
New Acquisitions; Paintings & 
Robert Feke. : 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) From) 
Works by Toulouse- 


Oct. 23: 
trec. 
Willard Gallery (32E57) To ™ 
2: Works by Peter Grippe. 
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